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Orchids for Margaret 


by Pearl and Thatcher Allred 


Characters 
Proressor Apams, Uncle Will 
JULIA, his sister 
MARGARET, his niece 


JuLia: Will! (Pause, then louder.) Will! 
It’s finished. Come on out. I want 
you to see it before Margaret gets 
home. (She spreads the dress over a 

JACKIE, a co-ed chair, fluffs out the skirt, and surveys 
Kocu, a student it critically.) Will! (Insistently this 

SerrinG: Professor Adams’ home on time. PROFESSOR ADAMS enters re- 
Faculty Row. luctantly, a sheaf of papers in one 

Time: Early evening. hand, his pipe in the other. He is ten 

Ar Rise: JULIA, a woman in her middle years older than Juui1a. His hair is 


forties who still retains traces of a 
girlish prettiness, comes into the room. 
Her hair, which is just beginning to 
gray, is a little rumpled. She wears an 
apron over her dark dress. She has 
been working on an evening frock 
something of pale lavender body with 
an overskirt of white tulle dotted with 
silver sequins or something silvery. 
The effect should fit the line in the 
play: “grapes frosted with silver.” 
A tape measure hangs about her neck. 
She goes to the window, parts the cur- 
tains and looks out intently for a mo- 
ment. She turns and calls toward 
study door. 


gray and his shoulders are a little 


stooped. He is a scholar preoccupied 
with distant things; but he is in no 
sense the absent-minded professor. He 


has a gentle kindliness, a certain 
whimsicality and a wise humor that 
shows in his voice, eyes and gestures. ) 


Prorgessor: Now, Julia, I’m busy. I 


told you I wasn’t under any circum- 
stances to be disturbed. 


Juuia (Interrupting him as she frowns 


intently at the dress): Look, Will. Do 
you like this new neckline better 
than the way it was before? Or do 
you like the bodice sort of built up? 


ProFEssOR (Coming closer and adjust- 





ing his glasses): We-e-el, now, Julia, 
since you ask me, I think I like it 
built up — just the way it is now. 

Jui (Patiently): But it isn’t built up 
now. I’ve changed it! 

ProFressor: You said yesterday you’d 
changed it. 

Juiia: That was the skirt, dear brother. 
You remember how the gathers 
bunched a little at the side? 

Proressor: Remember? How could I 
forget? I hope you tell Margaret 
that her feeble old uncle designed 
and practically made this dress. 
Tuesday we deliberated about the 
tucks; Wednesday, as I recall it, we 
pondered the waistline: Thursday, I 
advised you about the hem. My last 
chapter on the literature of the 
Renaissance is going to sound as if it 
had been run up on the sewing ma- 
chine! (He turns as if to leave.) 

Juti1a: Wait a minute, Will. I want to 
talk with you. You’ve been working 
in that musty old room ever since 
your last lecture. Sit down a min- 
ute while I finish — I’ve only a few 
more stitches. (Sits down and begins 
to sew on dress.) I’ve been so worried. 

Proressor (Seating himself): Worried? 

Jutia: About Margaret. 

Proressor: Now, Julia, don’t start 
that again. You’d think, from all 
the fuss you’ve been making over 
that child the last week, you were 
getting her ready for the altar in- 
stead of a Junior Prom. 

Jui1a: Maybe there’s more relation be- 
tween the two than you think. 
Plenty of romances begin with noth- 
ing more important than a school 
dance, Will. If Margaret would only 


see that and come out of herself a 
little... 

Proressor: Leave the child alone. 
She’s all right just as she is, and if 
any presumptuous young idiot... 

Juu1a: You don’t see what I mean. 

Proressor: I may be obtuse, but I 
admit I don’t see any reason for your 
getting into a state simply because 
your daughter gets a date for a 
dance. First you worry because she 
hasn’t one, and then you worry be- 
cause she has. That’s a woman for 
you! 

Juuia (Biting off thread): Why can’t 
you understand, Will? You’ve been 
like a father to Margaret ever since 
she lost her own. She’s not like other 
girls—having dates, going to parties. 
Not getting a bid from a sorority 
when the girls she grew up with got 
theirs—well, it’s put a kind of blight 
on her. 

Proressor (With ~ sudden severity): 
You’re not to say such things, Julia. 
What if she isn’t like the others? It’s 
you and the thousands of mothers 
like you who have brought about 
this foolish worship of conformity. 
Conformity! (He gels up and paces, 
gesturing with his pipe.) All you ask 
from your daughter is that she be 
like the others — dress like them, 
speak like them, think the same 
thoughts, have the same kind of 
shoddy little mind! (Pausing in 
front of her.) Shame on you, Julie! 
Because Margaret is different from 
the herd, you are stricken. Teach 
her to wear her difference with pride 
instead of self-consciousness. That’s 
your job. (More gently.) Your 
privilege, my dear. 





Junta: You make it sound very simple, 
but you don’t impress me a bit. All 
the high thinking in the world isn’t 
going to help a young girl when she 
begins to feel left out of things. 

Proressor (Shaking his finger at her): 
You’re going to laugh at yourself 
someday, Julie. Someday, when 
Margaret is happy and settles down. 

Juuia: But that’s just it. Margaret’s 
been at Westlake College three years 
and I could count on one hand the 
dates she’s had. (Touching her hair.) 
I’d had three proposals when I was 
Margaret’s age. 

Proressor (Wearily turning away from 
her): How many times must I remind 
you that Margaret is supposed to be 
preparing to graduate from a uni- 
versity — not from a matrimonial 
bureau! 

Juut1a (Tossing her head): It’s all about 
the same thing as far as a woman’s 
concerned. 

Proressor: Not Margaret. That girl 
has brains. 

Jui (Sighing): Yes, heaven help her! 

Proressor: Not that they’ll be much 
use to her with a chap like Shep 
Warren. 

Juusia (Sharply): Now, Will, don’t you 
dare start discouraging the first 
eligible young man who presents him- 
self this season simply because he 
doesn’t happen to have a taste for 
the classics. 

Proressor: Eligible, Julie? (He places 
a light chair before her and sits facing 
her.) What makes him eligible? 
(Leaning forward) The young man 
in question does, I believe, kick a 
football and drive a Cadillac. It 
should be extremely bad taste, I take 


it, to inquire into this young man’s 
morals, or to look too closely into his 
intellectual achievements. (He leans 
back wearily.) 

Jout1a: You needn’t be so emphatic. 
(A bit defensively) Margaret’s a 
lucky girl to be going with Shep 
Warren, and I’m not going toanalyze 
his faults through a microscope. 
(Smoothing the dress lying across her 
lap) I ought to know what’s best for 
my own daughter, and I’ll do any- 
thing I can to get it for her! 

Proressor (Rising): Aren’t you being 
a little dramatic, Julie? (He picks up 
chair and puts it back where he got tt 
from.) Margaret seems happy enough 
tome. She has friends — everybody 
respects and admires her. (He goes to 
some trouble to move chair carefully 
and place it against the wall.) 

Jutta: There’s no pulse beat in ad- 
miration. And the only kind of 
flower that thrives on respect is a 
wallflower. (He moves chair several 
inches away from the wall.) A pretty 
fatal variety for any girl to be. 

Proressor (More disturbed than he 
pretends to be): Wallflowers and 
poppycock! (Facing her) Margaret’s 
got sense, I tell you. Sororities! 
x00d heavens! What’s a sorority 
but a bunch of silly girls making a 
fetish of some snobbish little class 
system! I tell you, Margaret’s better 
off without ’em. (Puts his hands in 
his pockets and goes to the window.) 

Jut1a (Rather fiercely): Try to make 
her believe that when she lies awake 
with a lump in her throat listening 
to the fraternity men serenading 
along sorority row — knowing that 
none of their singing is for her. 





Proressor (Not looking at her): I still 
say it’s a pack of nonsense. (Un- 
comfortably) And even if it isn’t, I 
still don’t see what you’re going to do 
about it. 

Juuia: I’m going to do something right 
now. (Holding dress at arm’s length 
and admiring it critically) And I’ve 
a kind of feeling that tonight will 
change things—a silly feminine 
hunch, perhaps, but — I’m counting 
on tonight, Will. (There is a minor 
explosion from below stairs followed 
by a series of smaller ones. JuLia 
jumps to her feet. The PRorgssor 
keeps staring out of the window.) 

Jutia: Good heavens! What’s that? 
Koch again? 

Proressor (Gently): That, I take it, is 
our young friend in the basement. 
He seems to have miscalculated a 
little on one of his experiments again. 
You ought to be used to Koch by 
now, Julie. 

Juuia: I'll never get used to him. It’s 
just like you, to take in a displaced 
person from Germany. But I wish 
you had chosen a quieter one. 

Prorsessor: Oh, he’s all right, Julie, 
and his staying here has proved a 
good arrangement all around. The 
furnace may have been a little 
erratic in his hands at times, but the 
grounds look fine. 

Juiia: Well, of course I can’t say he’s 
lazy, but I do wish he were just a 
little less... ah... queer. 

Proressor: He’s all right. He’ll be a 
fine scientist someday. 

JuLia (Going to window to stand next to 
PROFESSOR): You have one great 
fault, Will. You're just too good to 
everyone. 


Proressor: Oh, come now, Julie. 

Juia: I mean it. (He puts his hand on 
her arm for an instant. JuLia parts 
the curtains and looks out.) Isn't 
that . . . yes, I believe it is. Mar- 
garet’s coming now along the row. 
Yes. Oh, dear, her posture. (Fret- 
ting) Why won’t she take a little in- 
terest in her figure! 

Proressor: Now, Julie. . . 

Junta: Do you think she’ll like the 
dress, Will? I wanted it for a sur- 
prise and now maybe it won’t be 
right. (Holds up dress critically) It 
needs something. . . . 

Proressor (Turning away from win- 
dow): Stop worrying. It looks fine. 
Jutia (With sudden inspiration): A 
corsage would do it! If she only had 

a corsage! 

Proressor (Taking out watch): Good 
heavens, I’ll be late for the printer’s. 
(Goes into study for his hat and coat, 
calling to Jutta.) Don’t bother about 
food for me, Julie. (Comes back put- 
ting on his coat) I'll be gone for a 
while; I’ll get a snack at the Inn if I 
want it. (He buttons up his coat. He 
has his portfolio under one arm and 
his hat in the other hand. Juuia is 
gathering up her sewing materials and 
the dress as Kocu appears in the 
kitchen doorway. Kocu is a wild- 
looking young man with unruly hair 
and eyeglasses. His eyes, behind the 
glasses, are startingly dark and intense. 
He is drying his hands on a paper 
towel which he later stuffs into his 
pocket. He has a slight accent.) 

Kocu: You are not, I hope, frightened 
by my little explosion. (He shrugs 
and gestures his dismissal of a trivial 
matter. He turns to the PRoFressor.) 





One failure and another failure and 
after that perhaps another. But 
eventually — you shall see — suc- 
cess! Another time... 

Proressor (At the door, filling his pipe 
preparatory to leaving): If you’re not 
careful, my boy, you’ll be blowing 
yourself up. And then there won’t 
be another time. (Koc shrugs.) 
But I suppose you want to use the 
books. I haven’t time to get them 
out for you; but you’ll find the whole 
set in my study, top shelf on the 
right. Help yourself. (As he leaves.) 
I shan’t be late, Julie. (He leaves, 
lighting his pipe. Kocu goes into the 
study. Juita, starting to go upstairs 
with the dress and sewing materials, 
calls to Kocu.) 

Juut1a: Koch, I think you’d better work 
at this table out here. It’ll be much 
safer. (A slight note of criticism) Dr. 
Adams doesn’t want his papers 
touched, you know. I haven’t even 
dared dust his room for two weeks. 
Kocu (Coming from study with several 
heavy volumes): The professor’s wish 
I always respect. I disturb nothing. 
(JuLIA goes upstairs. Kocu settles 
himself at the table and loses himself 
in the books, murmuring something 
aloud at times and running his fingers 
through his disheveled hair. Mar- 
GARET comes in from the street. She 
is a slender girl with serious, intelli- 
gent eyes, not pretty in the accepted 
sense of the word and not vivid enough 
to suit the taste of the average young 
person. But older eyes, used to seeking 
for the more lasting qualities, would 
see in her a certain rare and touching 
loveliness — something of spirit rather 
than form. Her hair is brushed back 


neatly, but obviously it has not been 
arranged to attract. She is wearing 
glasses and carrying an armful of 
books.) 

MarGaret (Setting down books) : Hello. 
Where is everybody? (She notices 
Kocu.) Oh, hello, Koch. Maybe 
you could give me those last notes on 
Walter Pater. Do you mind? I 
didn’t quite get... 

Kocu (Interrupting. He snorts his 
contempt): Walter Pater! He is not 
worthy for me to take notes. I ig- 
nore him! I forget Walter Pater. 
Sooner, Margaret, would I take 
notes on Little Bo-Peep. Drivel! I 
memorize a little, yes, I say two, 
three, four lines, maybe — after that 
I use a mouthwash, quick! Walter 
Pater! Bah! What the... (Con- 
temptuously) “students” here so 
charmingly call tripe. 

MareGaret (Quietly): All right, all 
right, Koch. You don’t like Walter 
Pater. I do. To me he seems delicate 
and subtle. (Thoughtfully) You read 
his prose aloud and it makes a kind 
of pattern of sound like music, or 
falling water. 

Kocu: You are right. He gives much 
sound and little sense. Walter Pater. 
He is . . . yes, tripe! (His voice trails 
off into a mutter. He buries himself in 
his book as JuLia appears on the stair 
landing.) 

MarGaret: Hello, Mother. 

Juuia (Hurrying downstairs): Mar- 
garet darling, tonight of all nights! 
Why couldn’t you have come home a 
little early? Your hair — whatever 
are we going to do with it? (She re- 
gards her daughter critically.) Take 
off your glasses, dear. Don’t you re- 





member Dr. Ferrin said you needn’t 
wear them except for reading? I 
do think, dear .. . 

Marearet: Sorry, Mother, I forgot. I 
had my lab book to finish up. (Takes 
off glasses.) What’s that couplet 
someone wrote — you remember — 
“Men seldom make passes at girls 
who wear glasses.” (Puts glasses 
away) Is that better, darling? (She 
kisses her mother lightly.) 1 suppose 
I’d better go and press the little old 
chiffon and see if I can look more like 
Mother’s daughter. (She starts up- 
stairs. ) 

Jui (A little too eagerly): It’s on your 
bed, dear. Try to make it present- 
able. (MARGARET runs upstairs. 
Jui looks after her for a while, then, 
feeling that someone must share her 
excitement, she turns eagerly to Kocu.) 
Now let’s see what she does, Koch. 
I’ve put the new dress on her bed 
where she expects to find the old one. 
Oh, I do want her to like it. Now 
watch, Koch! Watch. 

Kocu (Uncomfortably): Please, no. 
My opinion is no good on this sub- 
ject. Clothes, they are not impor- 
tant. I ignore them. 

MarGaret (Appears on the landing 
holding the dress. Her eyes are shin- 
ing. She pauses, then runs down the 
stairs. She places dress carefully on a 
chair and embraces her mother speech- 
lessly): Mother! How did you do it? 
When did you do it? It’s too lovely! 
I'll never be able to live up to it. 
Juia (Pleased): It’s just your style, 
and I want you to put it on and be 
very gay. (A little too insistently) 
You're going to be as lovely as any 
girl at the Prom. 


MarGaretr (Enchanted by the dress): 
It’s like something out of a book — 
out of a seventeenth-century por- 
trait. It’s like grapes — grapes 
frosted with silver. If it had a name 
it would be “Dawn.” “Dawn in 
Lyonesse’”’! That’s the title of a 
book, but it does fit, doesn’t it? 

Juii1a (Moved, kisses her): I’m glad you 
like it, dear. (Businesslike) Now 
you must have something to eat. 
And you look tired. 

Marcarer (Still obsessed with the 
dress) : Oh, I’m not tired; nor hungry, 
really, Mother. (The doorbell rings.) 

Juuia (Picking up dress): You answer 
it, dear. I have to change my dress. 
Belle’s having the bridge club tonight 
and .. . (She runs upstairs. Mar- 
GARET admits JACKIE. JACKIE is as 
delectable a feather-brain as one would 
find on the campus. She starts talking 
the moment the door is opened. Most 
of her conversation is in italics. She 
carries a sheaf of crumpled papers 
which she thrusts at MARGARET.) 

Jackie: Margaret, darling, I’m so glad 
you’re home. I’m in the most fright- 
ful trouble. (Kocu looks up and 
snorts, then resumes reading.) It’s 
this report for Comparative Lit., and 
it’s all such a hectic scramble. I 
mean it’s positively weird, the things 
they expect you to know. 

MarGaret: Come on in, Jackie. 

Jackie (Coming into the room): Oh, 
you’re such a comfort, darling. I 
mean there isn’t a girl at the Delta 
House I can turn to the way I can 
you. All they do around there is 
gripe, gripe, gripe! They’re down on 
you if you don’t hold up the sorority 
average—but nobody wants to help 
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you with anything. And here I am 
with a report I have to get in, or else! 
The only time I really mind being 
dumb is at the end of the quarter. 
My brain simply can’t hold up under 
any more of those grotesque exam- 
inations. (MARGARET smiles and 
Kocau rolls his eyes in exasperation.) 
And the reports they make you 
write. Margaret darling, you’ve got 
to help me. 

MaraGaret (A bit wearily): This is al- 
most the zero hour, Jackie; and I 
can’t perform miracles, you know. 

Jackie (Sitting down and fumbling 
through her papers): Oh, dear! I 
know I should have come around 
here before but, darling, I was out 
with Tom. In his new yellow con- 
vertible, and I don’t know where the 
time went. I really don’t. I mean 
the hours simply melted away. 

Maraaret: [ see. What’s the matter 
with the report? 

Jackie (Innocently): That’s just what 
I don’t understand. I mean, it 
sounds good to me, especially the 
part I copied out of the encyclo- 
pedia. After Professor Nichols read 
it, he said the only thing a man 
could do after wading through a mess 
like that was to go home and take a 
good cold shower. (MARGARET 
laughs.) Those were his very words! 
I’ve got till Saturday to work it 
over. So I thought you might help 
me with it the way you do. (Kocu 
bangs his book shut.) You always 
know what to do with my ideas, 
darling. It’s funny — I have ideas, 
but I never know what to do with 
them. 

Kocnu (Acidly, as he gets to his feet): No? 


Then I tell you. Miss Jackie, I sug- 
gest for your ideas the garbage can! 

Jackie (Startled): Well! Of all the 
rude... 

Maraaret (Interrupts laughingly) : Oh, 
don’t mind Koch. We'll talk a little 
lower. He’s reading up for his orals, 
and he’s just an old bear. 

Jackie (Still outraged): I don’t know 
what he’s doing, but I know how he 
looks — like the Missing Link, or the 
Forgotten Man, or something. (Kocx 
glares at her for a second, then sits 
down and resumes his reading. The 
girls speak in lower tones.) 

Marearet (Sitting down): This report, 
now... 

JACKIE: Well, you see, there’s the 
formal tonight and all, and I haven’t 
even had my nails done. (Displays 
her faultlessly manicured finger tips.) 
I mean, I thought maybe you’d work 
my paper over — just the finishing 
touches, dear, changing the organ- 
ization and correcting the spelling 
and maybe typing it so I could get 
it in. 

Marearet: Well, I’d be glad to help 
you, Jackie, only you see... 

Jackie (Alarmed): You haven’t a re- 
port of your own, have you? You’re 
always weeks ahead of time. 

MarGaret: No. Not that, but — well, 
Jackie, I’m going to the Prom, my- 
self. 

Jackie (Sitting bolt upright): Not 
really! I didn’t dream you’d.. . 
well, I mean, how . . . well, darling, 
how clever of you! 

Marearer (Smiling at her): I don’t 
blame you for being surprised, Jackie. 
You might as well say right out 
what you think. “Margaret Arnold 





dates for Junior Prom!’ Campus 
headlines! 

JACKIE (Coniritely): I’m a little beast, 
bringing my paper over for you to 
slave on while I play around. I see 
it now, really I do, and I’m glad 
you’re going, dear. (Pause) I hope 
it’s someone half nice enough to rate 
a girl like you. (Hagerly) Who is it? 

Marearet (Trying to be casual): It’s 
Shep Warren. 

Jackie: No! Not Shep! Not Shep 
Warren! Oh, oh! Wait till Kit 
Madsen hears about this. (She gets 
up on her knees on chair in exctte- 
ment.) I means, it’s priceless! Simply 
priceless! (With concern) Dear me, 
she’ll chew off all her nail polish 
again. I tell you she will. 

Maraaret: Calm down, Jackie. What 
about Kit? 

Jackig (Thrilled): Come close and let 
Jackie tell all. (Pulls MarGaret 
down beside her) Now don’t breathe 
it or the darn Delts will slap some 
more demerits on my not-so-spotless 
record. (In the excitement, she forgets 
to keep her voice lowered. Kocu 
groans and claps his hands over his 
ears.) Listen! (She grabs Mar- 
GARET’s arm.) For the first time in 
history, Kit Madsen’s without a 
date! 

MarGaret: No! 

Jackie: And she’s practically clawing 
down the yellow wallpaper. I mean 
she’s absolutely poisonous! Walt 
Bradford, the senator’s son — you 
know, well, he was going to take her 
till he threw out a knee today, in 
track. So now she’s left flat. (Clap- 
ping her hands.) Goody, goody! Am 
I sorry! 


MarcGarer: What has Shep got to do 


with it? 


Jackie: You don’t know Kit. When 


Kit breaks a man’s heart she expects 
it to stay broken. Shep’s been on her 
doormat for so long she’s not going to 
like it that he’s no longer underfoot. 
She’s been so sure he’d come crawl- 
ing back after he learned about 
Walt’s accident. And he hasn’t! 
And you're the reason! You darling! 
(She hugs MARGARET.) 


Marearer (Thoughtfully) : Should I be 


sorry? In a way I am. I shouldn’t 
like to think I’m responsible, even 
indirectly, for poor Kit’s frenzy. 


Jackie: Margaret lamb, you’re too 


good for this world. Sorry, my eye! 
Every little Delta is going to God 
bless you. I mean we’ve had about 
enough of Kit’s fatal fascination for 
men. It burns us up. (Giggles) 
And she was all set to wipe the rest 
of us right off the map tonight — a 
new flame-colored dress with prac- 
tically nothing above the waist and 
.. . (Kocn can stand no more. With 
a swipe of his arm, he pushes his 
books aside and stands up, knocking 
over his chair in his fury.) 


Kocu: Of what use is it I should study 


when all around is nothing but 
babble, babble, babble! Some things 
I ignore but not dresses with nothing 
to here. (Vaguely indicates his waist- 
line. Then he strides to door.) I come 
back to my books when there is not 
so much what you call — this sex 
appeal. (He goes out through the 
kitchen slamming the door after him.) 


MARGARET (Amused, but not unkindly) : 


Poor Koch! 


Jackie: I don’t know why your uncle 





puts up with him — unless he’s a 
count or something in disguise. 

MaraGaret (Laughing): Oh, no. Koch 
is brilliant, though, in a kind of 
fanatical way, and Uncle Will under- 
stands him — even likes him. And 
the only things Koch doesn’t hate 
in this world are Uncle Will and 
science. 

Jutia (Coming down the stairs): Hello, 
Jackie. I heard your voice. 

JacKIE (Rising): Hello, Mrs. Arnold. 

Jui: You girls ought to have a bite of 
food before the party. Margaret, 
there’s a tray of sandwiches in the 
kitchen. 

MarGaret (As she runs out to kitchen): 
Oh, thanks, Mother. 

Jackie: Oh, how awfully nice of you, 
Mrs. Arnold. 

Juuia: Ill simply have to force Mar- 
garet to eat. She’s too skinny as it 
is. (The doorbell rings. JULIA opens 
door, steps outside. MARGARET re- 
enters with tray of food, which she 
holds before JACKIE.) 

Juuia (Off): Thank you. 

Jackie (Takes sandwich, lifis top): 
Umm! I adore tomato sandwiches. 
(Replaces top and eals. MARGARET 
takes a sandwich.) 

Juuia (Re-entering carrying a florist’s 
box): Margaret, look, dear, from the 
florist’s — for you! (She’s pleasantly 
excited. The girls forget their sand- 
wiches.) 

JACKIE (Excited): Open it up, quick! 

MarGaret (Taking box incredulously) : 
For me? (She undoes the string with 
shaking fingers, opens box and looks 
in. Gently, she lifts out an exquisite 
corsage of orchids. Speechlessly, she 
looks from JACKIE to her mother.) 


JuLiA: How lovely! It’s all your dress 
needed, darling — just the thing to 
finish it off. 

Jackie (Reverently): Orchids! Shep 
Warren’s no cheap skate. I’ll say 
that for him. Read the card, Mar- 
garet. What does it say? 

Marearet (Jn a low voice): It says. . 
it says .. . Oh, here, Jackie, read it 
yourself if you must know. 

Jackie (Snatches and reads card): Can 
you beat that? Listen! Can you be- 
lieve it? Spoken like a gentleman of 
the old school. (Reads) ‘To the 
lovely Margaret.” 

MarGaret: Oh! 

JACKIE: Such sweet simplicity. I mean 
what’s come over Shep? I’ll bet he’s 
been reading “When Knighthood 
was in Flower’’ since you crossed his 
trail. (JULIA seems much affected. 
During Jackin’s speech, she pats 
MarGarer’s’ shoulder. Surrepti- 
tiously, she wipes her eyes, picks up 
tray, stands undecided for a moment, 
places tray on small table near kitchen 
door and goes out into the kitchen. 
MarGarer stands as if in a dream.) 

JACKIE: Say something. Orchids de- 
serve a few ladylike ‘‘wahoos,”’ don’t 
they? (Marcaret bites her lower 
lip and raises her hand to brush tears 
from her eyes. Jackin, suddenly con- 
scious of her friend’s emotion, pounces 
on her.) Margaret, for cryin’-out- 
loud, what’s the matter, honey? Did 
you want a diamond bracelet or 
something? 

Maraarer (Her usual reserve aban- 
doned): Jackie — I’d hate to have 
anyone but you know this — but 
this is the first—the very first 
corsage I’ve ever had. And now 





that I have it—well,I...1I... 
(Near tears again) Oh, don’t tell on 
me, Jackie. I couldn’t bear it! 
Don’t tell! 

JACKIE (Genuinely): Listen, my sweet 
darling fool. I’d bawl, too, if any- 
body ever liked me enough to send 
me orchids. Gardenias are the best 
I rate and I’m plenty thankful for 
them. Orchids! This is going to 
absolutely lay Kit Madsen out! 

Marecaret (Simply): Jackie, I’ve got 
to tell you. I’m panicky about to- 
night. It sounds silly, but outside of 
class I’m scared of people my own 
age. I’d like to be gay and free and 
easy with them — but somehow I 
can’t. 

JacKIE: It’s just that you’re different. 

Marearet (Bitterly): Yes, I’m dif- 
ferent. 

JACKIE: Don’t say it as if you had some 
kind of skin disease. There’s noth- 
ing the matter with you. I mean, all 
you need is a little more window 
dressing. Put on a little more ga-ga 
and act dumber. You have nice eyes 
and a good figure, but you know too 
many big words. 

MarGaret: Yes, I guess my technique 
is bad. 

Jackie: Bad? Darling, it’s fatal! 
(Pointedly and sincerely.) I mean, 
when a woman has too many brains, 
it takes a man’s mind off her legs. 

Marcaret (Laughing in spite of her- 
self): What a philosopher you are, 
Jackie. 

Jackie: Yeah, little Dorothy Dix — 
that’s me. (Looks at her watch.) 
Oh, oh, I’ve got to run. If I don’t 
hurry up, I won’t have time to watch 
Kit Madsen turn a rich dark green 
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when she hears about Shep and the 
orchids. (Gathers up her papers.) 
As I see it, Professor Nichols will 
have to take another shower. 

Marcarer: Leave the papers here 
Jackie. We'll see that they get in 
before the deadline. 

Jackie (Not able to refuse): You angel! 
You angel out of heaven! (Em- 
braces MARGARET.) Remember, dar- 
ling, try not to look too innocent 
tonight. (Turns in doorway.) And 
don’t use any eight-cylinder words. 

Marearet: I'll try to remember. (As 
JACKIE leaves.) Goodbye, Jackie. 
(She collects Jacktr’s papers, looks at 
them with a smile and lays them 
neatly on table.) 

Jutta (Entering from kitchen): Good- 
ness, I thought Jackie’d never go. 
You'll have to hurry, dear. It’s so 
important that you look your best 
tonight. (Picking up orchids) Here, 
Ill put the flowers in the refrigerator. 

Maroaret: Thanks, Mother. 

Jutia: Now get ready. And oh, Mar- 
garet, let your hair go a bit looser. 
It has such a nice wave when you en- 
courage it. Young men don’t want 
their girls to look too prim. 

Marcaret: Not too aloof and holy, 
Mother? Is that what you mean? 
You and Jackie seem of one mind. 
I’m afraid I’m just not the sophisti- 
cated type and a change of hair-do 
won’t help much. 

Juuia (Defensively): You know very 
well what I mean. I wouldn’t change 
you in any of the ways that matter, 
but I want you to be happy and have 
fun like other girls. 

Marcaret (A ffectionately): I know, 





Mother, and I[’ll try not to look 
strong-minded if you think that will 
help. 

Juusia (At kitchen door): All right, dear, 
don’t stand talking. I want to see 
you dressed before I leave. Belle’s 
having our Friday night bridge club 
and I promised to be early. I’m al- 
most sorry I’m going. 

MarcGaret: I wouldn’t have you miss 
it for anything. There’s no reason 
for you to stay. (JULIA goes out to 
the kitchen with the flowers as the Pro- 
FESSOR comes in from the street.) 
Hello, Uncle Will. 

Proressor (Removing his hat and coat): 
Well, well, how’s my favorite niece 
this evening? 

Marecaret: A little end-of-the-quarter- 
ish, sir, she said. And how’s my 
super-favorite uncle? 

Proressor: Jealous, my dear — just a 
bit jealous. (Kisses her gently on the 
cheek.) I hear you’re leaving me to- 
night. 

Jus (Calling sharply from the kitchen) : 
Will, send that child upstairs. She’ll 
never be ready. (PROFESSOR smiles 
at MARGARET and goes into his study 
to put his hat, coat and portfolio away.) 

MARGARET (Answering with smile): 
But, Mother, how does one use up 
the time? I never can think of things 
to do to myself — anything that 
helps. (Starts up the stairs humming 
“Time on My Hands” to show her 
cheery spirits. The PROFESSOR comes 
from his study. MARGARET pauses 
on the stairway.) 

Proressor (Looking up at her): Get- 
ting ready in your mother’s day was 
a long and mysterious ritual, my 
dear. Of course they wore more 


clothes, then. 

Juu1a (Entering from the kitchen): A 
little mystery never hurt any wo- 
man. (Calling to MARGARET, who is 
now upstairs.) If you need any 
help, dear... 

Maragaret (From upstairs): If I do, 
lll call. Stop worrying over me. 

Juuta (Straightening things about the 
room): I think the dress will be per- 
fect for her after all. (PRoFEssorR is 
standing at window, engaged in filling 
his pipe.) But, goodness, she’s so 
unpredictable — you'll never know 
what she’ll like. (Pause, then tri- 
umphantly.) Well, she got her 
corsage — orchids — from her young 
man, Will. (Prorgssor turns slowly 
from window.) And I’m sure it made 
all the difference. (She sighs. He 
looks at her, then lights his pipe.) 
There’s something about getting 
flowers from a man that just does 
things to you, and I’m not so old I 
don’t remember. 

Proressor (Sincerely): No, you’re not, 
Julie. Sometimes I think you’re 
younger than Margaret herself. (He 
sits in easy chatr.) 

Jutta (Changing position of vase of 
flowers): Don’t be silly. If Margaret 
acts old for her age it’s because she’s 
never learned to have fun. 

Kocu (Coming from kitchen): I should 
like, please, if I can go on with the 
books, Doctor. I have discovered 
just what I need. But the first time 
I am here I find also too much com- 
petition when I try to read. 

Jut1a (Quickly): I’m sorry, Koch, but 
I’m afraid you'll have to wait. 
Margaret’s going out tonight, and 
we'll need the living room for a 





while. I hope you won’t mind? 

Kocn: Mind? Why should Franz 
Koch mind? He is used to making 
way for others — for the fraternity 
men. They are important, yes. Big 
automobiles and dances. These are 
also important. But sometime 
Franz Koch — he, too, is important. 
Now, it is all right. He can wait. 

Juuia: Now, Koch, don’t get delusions 
of persecution just because I make a 
simple request. You may work here 
in a very little while, but after all... 

ProFessor (Quietly): Hadn’t you bet- 
ter see if your daughter needs you? 

Juuia: Perhaps I should — and get my 
things on. (During next speeches, she 
goes to kitchen for corsage, re-enters, 
and goes upstairs. ) 

Proressor (His hand on Kocn’s 
shoulder): Women, my boy, have no 
sense of proportion. Our research is 
far more important than these 
feminine trivia, isn’t it? But what 
can we do? (Kocu shrugs.) Come 
back up later. There won’t be a 
petticoat in the house and you can 
spread out all you like for a whole 
evening of study. 

Kocu (With a slight bow): Doctor 
Adams is very kind. Yes, I go now, 
Doctor. (Worshipfully) Sometime, 
perhaps, when I have studied long, I 
have also the name of “Doctor” — 
Doctor Franz Koch. And I remem- 
ber then you have been very kind. 

Proressor (Modestly): Yes . . . Um 
glad to be of help. How is every- 
thing coming along? Dissertation 
plans all complete, I understand. 

Kocu: The plans for the dissertation 
are approved, yes. But the dis- 
sertation is too slow. But I shall 


study, I shall manage. Yes. (With 
intensity) Sometime, after my name, 
Franz Koch, there will be for every- 
one to see the letters that testify 
that lama scholar. Yes, sometime, 
we shall see. And all that I will be, I 
will give to the service of this good 
America, whose people have been so 
kind to me. 

Proressor (Picking up a book): Yes, 
Koch, we shall see. I have great 
faith in you. (He looks up and sees 
JuLia coming down the stairs. She 
has her hat on and carries her coat 
over her arm.) Come back later to 
use the books, Koch. (Kocu goes 
back to his cellar.) 


Jutta (Eagerly, as she goes to Pro- 


FESSOR): She’s nearly ready and the 
dress is beautiful. It does things toher. 
I’m almost sorry that I’m going out. 
Proressor (Who has risen at her ap- 


proach and now helps her into her 
coat): Nonsense. You run along and 
win the bridge prize. Margaret will 
be better off without you. 

Juiia: That’s a fine thing to say to her 


own mother. (Kisses him lightly on 
the forehead. He pats her arm.) 

Proressor: Goodbye, Julie. Ill be- 
have like a perfect gentleman to this 
young... young man of Margaret's. 
(JuLia leaves. Proressor leans back 
comfortably, examines his pipe, then 
lights it. He picks up a book and leafs 
through it. MARGARET appears on the 
stairs. She is wearing the new dress 
and corsage. She is transfigured. For 
a moment, she pauses on the landing, 
and then with swift young grace comes 
down the stairs. In tribute, the Pro- 
FESSOR rises to his feet. She stands 
before her uncle.) 





Margaret (After a pause): Uncle Will, 
is it...am [all right? Will I do? 
Proressor: Wait a minute. Stand 
right there. (He is startled and 
moved by her loveliness. He takes his 
glasses off, polishes them slowly and 
meticulously and replaces them care- 
fully.) Well! (With playful and lov- 
ing charm.) My niece, if I’m not 
mistaken. But come closer. I want 
to make sure you’re real. (She goes 
to him, puts her arms about him and 

presses her cheek to his coat.) 

Mareoaret (Thrilled and hardly daring 
to be): I’m not sure I’m real, either. 
I’m not the everyday Margaret, am 
I? She’s probably off in a corner 
somewhere grubbing over her ir- 
regular French verbs. (Does a little 
dance step) Poor dear, she has a 
kind heart, you know. 

Proressor (Loyally) : And a sweet face. 

Marearet: The face of a girl who wins 
essay contests. (She grimaces, then 
laughs.) But let’s not think about 
her. Let’s think about me — the 
lovely Margaret. 

Proressor (Sitting down): I’m agreed 
to anything. (Delighted with her.) 
You’ve put me in my mellow mood. 
It comes on just after twilight. But 
now, for this new Margaret. (Look- 
ing at her with fond admiration.) 
“She walks in beauty like the 
night...” 

Maraarer (Echoing him as if in a 
dream): “Of cloudless climes and 
starry skies.” 

Proressor (Holding the spell): “And 
all that’s best of dark and bright . . .”’ 

Maracaret: “Meet in her aspect and 
her eyes.” (She is lost in a strange 
enchanted revery. Then she sits on a 


stool at his feet.) I feel as if I’ve 
swallowed a butterfly. 

Proressor (Puts his arm around her 
and speaks gently): Is it this young 
man you’re going with tonight who 
inspires this unusual excitement, my 
dear? 

MarGaret (After considering) : N-0-0-0. 
That’s the odd part of it. (Laugh- 
ingly) I’m certainly not falling in 
love. I have the silly feeling some- 
how that I ought to be going to a 
court ball. (Smiles nervously and 
shyly.) With an eighteenth-century 
cavalier to dance the minuet. 

Proressor: You look it, too, Mar- 
garet. But you’d better remember 
it’s only Shep Warren you’re going 
with — a young fellow who can’t get 
Shakespeare through his somewhat 
dense head. 

MarGaret: Darling literal old profes- 


sor! I’m not going off the deep end 
simply because I’ve got a new dress 
and feel just like the Lady Vere De 


Vere. 
say it? 

Proressor: Your heart’s had a spring 
thaw? 

Maraaret: That’s just it! Goodness, 
I’ve even stopped seeming dull and 
uninteresting to myself. And all be- 
cause a not-too-intelligent young 
man has sought my company. And 
sent me flowers, Uncle Will. Orchids! 
(She touches her corsage.) You know 

. at first . . . just at first when 
Shep asked me, I thought he was 
doing it so that, well... to win your 
favor . . . so you’d be easier on him 
in class. He needs the credit, you 
know, for spring track and you have 
been a little hard on him, darling. 


It’s just . . . oh, how can I 





Proressor: He’d better not try . . . 
Marcarer (Laying a finger on his 
lips): Sh! I’m only telling you what 
I thought. He told me he was fed up 
with glamour girls and wanted some- 
body — well, somebody like me. I 
thought he had some other motive 
for asking me. But it was only my 
own uncertainty —my own awful 
sense of being a wallflower. 
Proressor: Now, Margaret .. . 
Maraearet: There! The horrid word is 
out. It made me think that someone 
like him couldn’t possibly find me 
interesting. (Brightly) But when 
the flowers came, I knew I was 
wrong. And his card — just those 
few words! That’s when the spring 
thaw started and I realized that I’d 
been a very stupid person — never 
giving fellows like Shep Warren 
credit for being half as decent and 


fine as they really are. 

Proressor (Disturbed, takes her hands 
gently): They must have been elo- 
quent. words. 

MaraGarer: They were new and beauti- 


ful words to me. (Dreamily.) ‘To 
the lovely Margaret.’”’ Could any- 
one like Shep Warren think that of 
me? (Her voice grows husky as she 
repeats.) ‘To the lovely Margaret.”’ 

Proressor: A masterpiece of under- 
statement. 

Margaret: Oh no! I lack so much. 
I’m shy and awkward. I’d give my 
place on the honor roll just to be 
able to banter a little and laugh and 
say witty meaningless things. But I 
can’t. Why, Uncle Will? Why? 

Prorsssor: I[’ll tell you. Remember 
this, Margaret. (He is gentle and 
grave.) You are like a person holding 


a piece of gold but moving in a world 
where everyone else trades in nickels 
and dimes. Somehow, my dear, 
you’ve never learned to deal in their 
small change. 

MareGaret (Seriously): I'll remember 
that, Uncle Will. It’s a very lovely 
thought. 

Proressor: You’ve always been an 
understanding child, Margaret, and 
it’s made you a little older than 
most ... beyond your years, I mean. 
But I’m counting on it to help you 
over some of the hard places when 
they show up. 

Maraaret: I’ve wanted to be older 
than my years. What’s so wonderful 
about being young, if you’re like me? 
It means going around with an ache 
inside and pretending that it doesn’t 
matter. I used to wish to be old and 
past the stage where things can hurt 
you so much. (With a quick change 
of mood, she jumps to her feet.) But 
that was before tonight. (She goes to 
the window. Faint strains of a dance 
orchestra can be heard from some- 
where on the campus. She listens with 
her head up and her hands clasped. 
Her voice is deep with ecstasy.) To- 
night I’m glad I’m young. (The 
telephone rings piercingly. Mar- 
GARET looks at her uncle but doesn’t 
move.) 

Proressor (Going to phone): For me, 
very likely. (Into receiver.) Hello... 
yes, that’s right. Doctor Adams 
speaking. (Looks al MARGARET.) 
Yes. Miss Arnold is here. One mo- 
ment, please. (Sets receiver down 
slowly, speaks carefully.) For you, 
dear. 

MaraGaret (Goes to phone with fear and 





questioning): Hello. Yes. (Pause) 
Shep? (She listens.) But has some- 
thing happened? (Pause) A mix- 
up? (Proressor begins to pace 
slowly.) How do you mean? (Her 
voice trembles.) Of course. (Long 
pause) Of course . . . of course, Shep. 
It seems the only thing to do. You 
have to do the gallant thing. (Her 
voice is benumbed and _ wooden.) 
Noblesse oblige, Shep. (Pause) What? 
Oh, look it up in the dictionary... . 
Yes, I’m afraid I do. . . . I said, I’m 
afraid I understand perfectly. No. 
(Pause) No. Please don’t bother. 
It’s all right. Everything’s quite all 
right ... all right. (Her voice trails 
off as she replaces receiver carefully. 
Pause. Ina dull, lifeless voice.) He’s 
not coming, Uncle Will. 

Proressor (Angrily): The young 
whelp! The ill-mannered baboon. 


Does he think he can get away with 


this? IT’'ll show that young... 
(Going to her. Tenderly.) Margaret, 
my dear... Margaret... 

MaraGaret (Trying for control): Please, 
please, Uncle Will. There’s nothing 
we can do. It’s just the way things 
were . . . were supposed to turn out. 
(Frantic) I knew . . . knew it couldn’t 
be real. 

Proressor (Going to phone): There’s 
something I can do. I’m going to tell 
that irresponsible young ape a thing 
or two! He’ll learn... 

MarGaret (Stopping him): No, no. It 
can’t help. He’s not to blame really. 
Kit Madsen’s fatal fascination was 
just too much for him. From what 
I can make out, she must have got 
hold of him and cried on his shoulder. 
He was upset. He tried to be decent 


about it. (Quiveringly) He seemed 
quite sweetly apologetic, really. 
(Pause) He offered to send one of his 
frat. brothers over — one who wasn’t 
too particular, I suppose. (Starts to 
cry quietly) No, no, Uncle Will, 
everything’s all right. Everything’s 
just as it was before. I told you it 
was only a spring thaw. 

PROFESSOR (Goes to her, puts his hands 
on her shoulders but she turns her face 
away): Margaret .. . 

MarGaret: Don’t feel sorry for me, 
Uncle Will. I couldn’t bear that. 
(Touches her corsage, smiles shakily.} 
I’m afraid I forgot to thank Shep for 
the orchids. (Prorgssor looks at 
her suddenly.) It’s funny about the 
flowers . . . (As she unpins them) I 
was so sure they meant something. 
(She lays them aside gently.) And the 
card! Especially the card. 

Proressor: Margaret, about the flow- 
ers... 

MarGaret (T'ensely): Yes? 

Proressor: The flowers . . . I meant to 
tell you. ... 

MarGaret: Uncle Will! What are you 
trying to say? 

Proressor (T'urning away from her. 
He is miserable): I intended . . . 

MareGarer: Oh! (Stunned silence) Oh! 
I know now. It’s all clear. The 
orchids weren’t from Shep after all. 
(He turns his face away from her.) 
You sent them! Why didn’t I guess? 
(Her voice breaks on a sob.) Even the 
flowers... 

Proressor (After clearing his throat): 
Margaret, I didn’t mean to deceive 
you about the orchids. I wanted 
your evening to be flawless and that 
was my small gesture toward mak- 





ing it so. When I saw you thought 
the corsage was from your escort .. . 
(He makes a helpless gesture.) I'm 
sorry, my dear. 

Marearet (Jn a flat, level voice): It’s 
like you to be so thoughtful. I might 
have known. (Goes to him. Com- 
passionately.) Don’t worry about me, 
dear. We needn’t tell Mother — not 
tonight, at least. (Breaking down.) 
Oh, please let me sit here alone for a 
while! Please, please! 

PRroFEssOR (Kisses her gently) : If that’s 
the way you want it, my dear. 
(Presses button. All lights but lamp on 
table where Kocu worked, go out. 
PROFESSOR goes into his study. Mar- 
GARE? looks after him for a second, 
then sits on the divan. Suddenly she 
buries her face in her arms and is 
shaken with long, shuddering sobs. 
After a while Kocu comes in. He 
crosses to the work table. He hears a 
sound, looks toward divan and sees 
Maracaret. He stands undecided.) 

Kocu (Gently): Excuse me. I did not 
know you are still here. I go. (He 
starts to leave.) 

MarGaret (Pulling herself together 
with an effort): No. We've kept you 
away from your books long enough, 
Koch. (She sits up and, heedless of 
him, dries her eyes.) 

Kocu (Uncertain): You have been ery- 
ing. So? (There is understanding 
and accusation in his tone.) But you 
were going out. You were going 
dancing with the famous Mr. Shep 
Warren. 

Marcaret: Yes. The famous Mr. 
Warren. (Preoccupied and sorrow- 
fully, not accusingly.) But he got a 
little mixed up. He remembered just 


in time that it was Kit Madsen he 
wanted to take — and not me. (T'ry- 
ing to smile.) Lucky he got it all 
straightened out in time, wasn’t it? 
(The tears come again.) 

Kocu (Upset): No! No, don’t! Please, 
I ask you. Shep Warren! I ignore 
him. Sometime I, Franz Koch, 
whom nobody notices now — some- 
time I . . . (Passionately) Margaret, 
you say the word and I choke Shep 
Warren with my hands like this. 
(He illustrates.) 

Marcarer: That wouldn’t solve my 
problem. I wasn’t crying about 
Shep — just about what he stood for. 
He was a symbol of all the things 
that passed me by without so much 
as a nod. Oh, Koch, why can’t I be 
like Kit or Jackie! 

Kocn: So! You are like all the others. 
A little dancing, a little playing — a 
toy that jingles ... Bah! You ery 
for nothing. I should ignore you . . . 
(In an uncertain and gentle voice) 
But I don’t. 

Marearet (/n a far-away voice): I’m 
crying because I’m young and it 
happens to be spring. And if you 
lean out of the window, you can 
smell lilacs — lilacs under a spring 
moon. (Kocu looks toward the win- 
dow.) Lilacs in the moonlight. 

Kocu (Softly and with shy kindness): 
You are the professor’s niece, but 
you do not know everything. Yes, it 
is true. Iam nothing. (Poignantly) 
But sometimes I have feeling. Yes, 
I too. I have feeling. 

Marcarer (Gently): I’m sorry. I’ve 
been thinking only of myself. Maybe 
you just pretend to hate people be- 
cause they’ve used you badly — over 





aw 


there. Maybe you like the things 
Shep Warren likes — the things I 
wish I had. (With understanding) 
You can’t stop being young any 
more than I can. (He turns away, his 
face full of misery.) You know loneli- 
ness, too, don’t you, Koch? 

Kocu (Gently): You are very kind, and 
now I say something I feel. You are 
not like these others, no! And you 
are after all, very lovely. This I 
have always said to myself. You 
have — how shall I say — the kind 
of light that glows from within. 
Maroaretr (T'remulously): You don’t 
mean — someone else, do you? You 
meant to say that to me? 

Kocu (Sincerely): I say this only to 
you. (She throws open the window. 


Orchestra music floats in and the faint 
sound of laughter.- Suddenly, it is 


more than she can bear. She buries her 
face in her hands. Slowly, Kocu re- 
moves his glasses. He sets them on the 
table. He draws himself up and 
stands straight. He is quite good- 
looking. In a new voice) Margaret! 
(Slowly she lowers her hands and 
looks at him. He bows with old-world 
grace.) Margaret, if I may have this 
dance . . . (He holds out his arms. 
She smiles tremulously as she slowly 
moves toward him. He places an arm 
about her waist and takes her hand. 
Slowly, her arm goes around his 
shoulder. The music swells. They 
begin to dance in perfect rhythm with 
each other, as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
here from the April, 1945 issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


ORcHIDS FOR MARGARET 
Characters: 2 male, 3 female. 


Playing Time: 45 minutes. 


Costumes: Professor Adams wears a shabby 
smoking jacket and baggy trousers. Julia 
wears an apron over a dark dress. Koch is 
dressed carelessly in old corduroys and a 
shirt open at the throat. When first seen 
Margaret is dressed in a sweater and skirt. 
She wears glasses. Later in the play Mar- 
garet appears in an evening gown of pale 
lavender, with an overskirt of white tulle 
and dotted with silver sequins or something 
silvery. She wears a corsage of orchids. 
Jackie is dressed in extreme co-ed style — 
a silk dress, high heels, hair becomingly 
done, ete., in direct contrast to Margaret. 
Her fingernails are faultlessly manicured, 
covered with dark red polish. 

Properties: Tape measure, pipe, sheaf of 
papers, books, thread, needle, tray of 
sandwiches, milk, cookies, florist’s box with 
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orchid corsage, card inscribed, “To the 
lovely Margaret.” 


Setting: The living room is unpretentiously 


pleasant. The furnishings are solid and 
comfortable, and there are cheerful chintz 
curtains at the windows. The slip covers on 
the furniture are also very cheerful and gay. 
There are books and lamps about, pictures 
on the wall. Upstage center is a fireplace. 
To the right of it is the lower part of a stair- 
case, consisting of three steps and a land- 
ing, which leads to the upstairs rooms. 
Left of the fireplace is the door to the pro- 
fessor’s study. Two long windows are in 
the left wall. A door, downstage of win- 
dows, leads to outdoors. In the upper part 
of the right wall is a door leading to the 
kitchen. This is also the entrance to the 
cellar. There is a comfortable divan in front 
of the windows and a small table holding a 
telephone near the staircase. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Surprise Party 


by John Dorand 


Characters 

FatuEr, James Eliot 

Moruer, Fran Eliot 

Tep Enior, junior high son 

Rosemary Extor, high school daughter 

Mrs. Tave.tirTs, an elderly dressmaker 

ERsKINE Dosson, a ten-year-old boy 

Daisy Exsor, Mr. Eliot’s sister-in-law 

Mary Rose E itor, her eleven-year-old 
daughter 

Time: A Saturday afternoon. 

Serrine: The Eliot living room. 

At Rise: JAmrs Enior is seated on the 
sofa at center. He is reading the news- 
paper. Fran Exior enters right. 

Fran: Now remember, James, you’ve 
simply got to be ready by six-thirty. 
Just in case... 


JAMES (A ffirmatively): Mmm—hmmm! 

Fran: And don’t forget to fold your 
newspaper and put it in the magazine 
rack when you’re finished. 

James (Vaguely): Uhh—ubh. 

Fran (Stoops to pick up an object from 
the floor): Honestly! Another of 


Rosemary’s bobby-pins! I’ve been 
picking them up all morning. I 
think she’s blazed a trail from the 
front door to the backyard incin- 
erator with them. (Puts it in her 
purse) James, did you move the 
furniture into the spare room? 

JAMES (Resignedly): Yes, dear. 

Fran: And if Mimi Nickson calls, 
you’re not to let on that you know 
anything about anything. Do you 
understand? (She doesn’t wait for a 
reply.) I can’t think what possessed 
Erma and the others. . . . Goodness 


knows, we’ve had other anniver- 
saries and they’ve not thought it 
necessary to give us a surprise party! 
It’s not as though this were china or 
crystal or linen. Heavens! It’s not 
even tin or pottery . . . and, really, 
they know that we're expecting 
Daisy and the house is a sight! (She 
appears to have lost something.) Now 
where did I put those keys? 

James (Setting his paper aside): Have 
you looked in your purse? That’s 
usually where you carry them. (He 
looks at her quizzically.) Weren’t you 
going out, dear? 

Fran: Goodness, yes! I’ve got to get 
some things at the market. I just 
threw my coat on over this old house 
dress. I hope I don’t see’ anyone I 
know . . . but I suppose I will. (Starts 
to door left) Dear me! There is so 
much to do when friends decide to 
give you a surprise party. Tell Ted 
that if he wants a snack, he’s to eat 
it in the kitchen. (She exits.) 

James: All right. (Shaking his head) 
Deliver me from surprise parties! 
(Folds newspaper and puis it in rack) 
I wonder where Rosemary and Ted 
are? Leave it to them... . (Starts to 
door right, calls) Rosemary! Ted! 
Rosemary, are you outside? 

Fran (Entering left): Dear! 

James (Whirling around): Well! That 
was a fast trip. Say, I’ll bet you got 
a lift from that fellow Ted’s always 
talking about .. . that Captain 
Comet! 

Fran (Jcily): There is no need for 





sarcasm, James. I forgot to tell you 
something. 

JaMEs (Wryly): I can’t imagine what. 

FRAN: Just that Mrs. Taveltite is com- 
ing by this afternoon. 

James: All right, Fran! Now you’d 
better get started if you .. . Mrs. who? 

Fran: Mrs. Taveltite ... you know 
. . . Harriet Grebhorn’s sister. The 
one who lost her husband last month. 
That is, he didn’t die or anything, 
but one night he went to the store 
for a can of cat food and that’s the 
last anyone saw of him. Mrs. 
Taveltite always tells everyone that 
she lost her husband, which, when 
you think about it, isn’t far from 
wrong. 

James: I guess so. I'll just have to 
think about it a little more. But 
why is she coming here? Was Mr. 
Taveltite seen feeding cats in the 
vicinity? 

Fran: Really, James! She’s a dress- 
maker, and she’s going to help me 
with the hem of my black velvet. 
Now I really must get to the market! 
If Mrs. Taveltite comes while I’m 
gone, you will tell her to wait for me? 

James: Yes, Fran. (He takes her by her 
elbow.) And this time I’ll put you in 
the car myself. (They exit.) 

Trp (Entering from right): Gee whiz! 
Where is everyone? I’ll bet they all 
just piled into a slick rocketship 
and took off for Mars or someplace! 
(He takes a magazine from the rack, 
piles several pillows to one end of the 
sofa, and plops down full-length.) Yes, 
sir! I’ll bet that’s what happened .. . 
never even thought about me. 
(JAMES enters from left.) Hi, Dad! 
Back so soon? 


James: I just went out to the car with 
your mother. Where did you think 
I’d been . . . Mars? 

Trp: Yeah! 

James: Oh! (Looks for something) Ted, 
did you see the book I was reading 
last night? 

Trp: Nope! (Sits up) Hey, Dad! Listen 
to this . . . Space Magazine says that 
Captain Comet is going on a personal 
appearance tour! 

JAMEs (Preoccupied): That’s dandy. 

Trp: But, gee, do you suppose he’ll 
come to Midborough? One thing is 
certain ; he’ll need super-spatial radar 
to find this town! 

James (Looks up): What do you sug- 
gest? That we move in closer to 
Mars? 

Trp: Could we? 

JAMEs: I’ll think about it. If you hear 
about any Martian interest in elec- 
tric pencil sharpeners, let me know. 
I’ll try to get the outer-space agency 
for them. 

Trp (In disgust): Yeah, pencil sharp- 
eners! (Eagerly) Say, maybe your 
plant could convert to secret weapons 
or something . . . maybe one of those 
new solar-sonic radios I saw in last 
month’s How-To Magazine. 

James: It’s an idea. Ill think about 
that too. In the meantime (Gets up), 
if you find that book of mine, I’ll be 
out in the garage. (He exits right.) 

Tep: O.K. (Returns to magazine) 
Wow —eeee! Captain Comet in 
Midborough. (Rosemary enters. Her 
hair is in curlers, and she is obviously 
preparing for an evening out.) 

Rosemary (Examining her newly pol- 
ished nails): Someone I know coming 
to Midborough? 





Trp (Grimacing) : I don’t know . . . you 
might know him. You certainly look 
out of this world! 

RosreMary: Don’t be so smart! And 
you’d better get your feet off the sofa 
before Mother gets back . . . and put 
those pillows back where you got 
them. You know Mother spent all 
morning cleaning for the surprise 
party tonight. 

TEep (Swinging his feet off the sofa): 
Good gosh! Whoever heard of any- 
one knowing about a surprise party 
in advance! 

RosEeMARyY: Well, it’s a good thing 
Mother did learn about it. Imagine! 
Here we had everything topsy- 
turvey, trying to make room for 
Aunt Daisy . . . I don’t know what 
we would have done if Mrs. Vaughn 
hadn’t let something slip out about 
the party. Now Mom’s had at least 
one day to clean house. 

Tep: But wouldn’t a surprise party be 
more fun if it were really a surprise? 

Rosemary: Goodness, no! That’s the 
whole point of it. If it were really a 
surprise, it might be... be... 
catastrophic. The living roora all 
every which way . . . Dad in his old 
clothes . . . Mother in a house dress 
... you stretched out on the sofa... 

Txp: And you in your usual curlers. 

Rosemary (Defending herself): Im 
going to Vera Smith’s party tonight. 
I suppose you’d be happy to see me 
looking like one of those goony space 
monsters you’re always reading 
about! 

Tep (Squinting at her closely): They 
aren’t so bad. 

Rosemary (Overlooking that remark): 
And anyway, it wouldn’t hurt you to 
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comb your hair once in awhile. You 
know what Grace Carlson’s sister 
asked me the other day? 

Trp (Infinitely bored): I couldn’t guess. 

Rosemary (T'riumphantly): She asked 
me if you wore a wig! 

Tep: Uhh—hh! You’d think she’d 
recognize a wig when she saw one! 
Everybody is still laughing about 
the time she stooped over the water 
fountain and her bangs fell into the 
basin. 

Rosemary: Honestly! There’s no 
point wasting my time talking to 
you. I’m going to lie down for 
awhile in a darkened room. I want 
my eyes to sparkle tonight. 

Tep (Hearing, but not believing): Wow 
—eee! Say, not that it matters too 
much, but what character are you 
going out with tonight? 

Rosemary (Suddenly rises and finds 
things todo): Ah...er... 

Trp: Not Jalopy Jasper! Boy, you’d 
better take along a few nuts and 
bolts and some good strong cord! 
That hot rod of his will never get 
out of the driveway in one piece! 

Rosemary: You’re so funny! And his 
name is not Jasper. It’s Jerome... 
and I haven’t even seen him for 
three days! 

Tep (Incredulous): You’re not going 
out with Tidy Tommy again? The 
one who asked Mom if she had an 
apron he could wear to help you with 
the dishes . . . Wow — eee! 

Rosemary: Oh, do be quiet! 

Trp (Sensing a scandal): But if you’re 
not going with one of them, who are 
you going with? 

Rosemary (Still evasive): Well, ah. . . 
er... you don’t know him. 





Trp: Say. I’ll bet you’re going to that 
party alone! 

Rosemary (Shocked to her very curlers) : 
Theodore Eliot! How could you! 
I’ll have you know that I’ve never 
gone to a party alone in my entire 
life. Why the very idea fills me with 
... with revulsion! 

Trp: Well, then, come on . . . tell your 
ole brother who this character is. 

Rosemary (Risking all): Well, he’s 
Vera Smith’s cousin. I’ve never seen 
him . . . and Vera forgot to tell me 
his name. 

Tep: Woww—eeee! Say, do you 
know what you’re doing? You’re 
going on a blind date. 

Rosemary: If you dare to breathe one 
word . . . one syllable to Mother or 
Dad, I'll (Thinks of the ultimate 
punishment) I'll hide your space 
helmet! 

Tep: I’ll bet he’s even better than 
Jalopy Jasper or Tidy Tommy. I'll 
bet this one is really something! I 
wonder what he’ll look like. 

RoseMary: ... Well, save yourself the 
effort. Vera told me what he looks 
like. (She grows dreamy.) He’s about 
five-foot-eleven, has a real creamy 
tan, and black curly hair. (Sighs in 
anticipation) Sort of a Tony Curtis. 

Trep: Wow! You sure do take the fur- 
lined trophy cup, you do! Here are 
poor Mom and Dad, minding their 
own business, dusting a chair here, 
shaking a doily there, getting ready 
for a surprise party . . . (Becomes 
more dramatic) . . . not to mention 
getting all excited about seeing 
Dad’s only brother’s widow . . . our 
old Aunt Daisy, whom no one in the 
family has ever seen. And all this 


time Rosemary, their only daughter, 
is painting herself up in order to go 
to a party with some . . . some 
slicker . . . some Tony Curtis type 
slicker she’s never even laid eyes on 
before. Wow — eee! (Exhausted, he 
collapses on sofa.) 

Rosemary (Annoyed): Oh, don’t be 
so silly! You sound just like that 
syrupy announcer on “Hannah’s 
Happy Home.” After all, we’ll only 
be going three blocks to Vera’s 
house. And her parents are going to 
be there. Goodness, I’m not going 
to elope with the man. 

Trp: Boy, one never knows with you. 

Rosemary: Ted, what do you think 
she’ll look like? 

Tep: Who? Vera Smith? Goony, as 
usual, I guess! 

Rosemary: No, you idiot child! Not 
Vera Smith ... Aunt Daisy. 

Tep: How would I know? Like Dad 
I suppose. 

Rosemary: Really, how stupid can a 
boy be? Why should Dad’s sister-in- 
law look like him? Honestly! I'll 
bet she’s rather tall with all kinds of 
style . . . and she’ll probably have 
lots of mysterious looking luggage. 
She might even wear a dark veil. 
Mourning, you know. 

Trp: Huh! You and your imagination! 

Rosemary: Well, anyway, I can’t sit 
here all day listening to your feeble 
chatter. (She stands.) I’ve got to get 
some rest, so I can look sparkly to- 
night (Sighs) ...for him. (She exits.) 

Trp: Boy! There’s one that really got 
away! (Rises) Guess [’ll. go next 
door and see if Burppy’s home. 
Maybe I can talk him into letting 
me use his new atomic mixture set. 





(Starts for door left) Yes, sir! 1 can 
be mighty convincing when I use the 
ole charm! (He exits.) 

James (Entering right, after a pause): 
I wonder if there’s anything in here 
that Fran wanted moved into the 
spare room? (Looks at small chair) 
Now no one ever uses that. Maybe 
I’d better . . . (Phone rings.) Who the 
dickens can that be? Not Mimi 
Nickson, I hope. (Lifts receiver) 
Hello! Yes . . . What was that 
again? ... Who? ... Daisy? Daisy 
Eliot! But... but we didn’t expect 
you until the day after tomorrow. 
Oh, our anniversary . . . think of you 
remembering that! No... not at 
all. . . . Of course it’s no imposition. 
But listen . . . Fran has the car!... 
Can you find your way out here all 
right ...sure? Yes, you do that... 
All right . . . See you soon. . . . Good- 


bye! (Sits for a minute) Ye gods! 


And that party tonight! Say, I’d 
better get busy. (He does so.) 

Trp (Entering left): You and Mom are 
really making sure the old home- 
stead will be clean tonight. 

James: Haven’t time to talk. 

Trep (Flopping on a chair): Burppy 
wasn’t home. He’d probably want 
rent for his atom set anyway. 
(Watches his father) Anything around 
here for me to do? 

James (Grimly): No, son . . . no! Noth- 
ing at all! I’m just picking up a few 
things, moving a piece of furniture 
here and there. Your mother is 
doing some last-minute shopping. 
Twenty or twenty-five guests will be 
rolling in before too long, and your 
Aunt Daisy phoned a few minutes 
ago, saying she decided to get here 


in time for our anniversary. But no, 
don’t you disturb yourself. You’ve 
probably had a busy morning. 

Tep: Well, say, Dad .. . I’ve got a 
little time on my hands. (Rises) 

James: If you think you’d be able to 
spare a few minutes (An attempt at 
imitation) “for your ole Dad,” you 
might move the lamp over there next 
to that chair. Then you can 
straighten the carpet behind the 
bookcase. I’ve got a couple of things 
to do outside. (He exits right.) 

Tep: A lamp here. . . a lamp there! I 
don’t see any difference. Now if we 
had one of those ultra-radial beamed 
jobs that Captain Comet uses I . 
(Doorbell rings.) Boy, I hope that’s 
not the surprise party! (He goes to 
the door. He is heard speaking off- 
stage.) Yes? This is the Eliot house. 
Say! You’re not... well, gosh, come 
on in! (He and Mrs. TAVEULTITE en- 
ter the living room. In one hand she 
carries an old-fashioned valise; in the 
other an oversized handbag. Her 
clothes are dowdy and her overall ap- 
pearance is one of shabbiness.) 

Mrs. Taveurire: I was expected, 
wasn’t I? 

Trp: Gee, yes! We've all looked for- 
ward to your visit. 

Mrs. Taveutire (A bit dubious): Well, 
that’s very cordial of you, I’m sure. 

Tep: Mother’s at the market. Dad 
will be in in a minute. He just went 
outside. Say, let me call Rosemary. 
(Aware that she is still standing) Ex- 
cuse me! Please sit down, won’t you. 

Mrs. Tavevtire: Thanks. I am a mite 
weary after the ride out here. 

Ten: I'll bet you are. (Goes to kitchen 
door and calls) Rosemary! Come 





here. We’ve got company. 

Rosemary (Offstage): Who is it? 

Tep (Happily): Oh, that heavily 
veiled lady we’ve been expecting. 
(Mrs. Taveutire looks at him 
oddly) You know, the one with all 
that mysterious luggage. (He looks 
at the old valise.) 

Rosemary (Offstage): Oh, goodness! 
Has she arrived already? Do 
Mother and Dad know she’s here? 
(Enters right) How wonderful! (Stops 
aghast on seeing their visitor.) 

Mrs. Tavevtire: Well! Well! You’re 
Rosemary! My, I’ve heard a lot of 
nice things about you. 

Trp: Hah! 

Rosemary (Recovering): Ah! Er. . 
did you have a comfortable trip? 
Mrs. Taveutire: Well, I wouldn’t ex- 
actly call it a trip, but I guess it was 
comfortable enough. You’ve got a 


lovely home here. (Uneasily) When 
do you expect your mother back? 


Trp: Oh, any minute. I’d better see 
what Dad’s doing. (JAmEs enters 
right on Trp’s speech.) 

James (T'0 himself): One thing more to 
store in that garage and we’ll have 
to move the car into the living room. 
(Sees Mrs. Tave.rire) Oh! 

Rosemary (Jn stage whisper): Daddy! 
It’s Aunt Daisy! What are we going 
to do? 

James: Daisy? (Gulps audibly) Well, 
this is .. . is an occasion. We’ve all 
been looking forward to your arrival. 

Mrs. Taveutire: That’s just what 
your son said a few minutes ago. 
My: You are the friendliest group of 
people. 

James: Here. Let Ted take your suit- 
case into the bedroom for you. 


Mrs. Tavettire: Oh, my! That won’t 
be necessary. 

Rosemary: Wouldn’t you like to 
freshen up a bit? 

Mrs. Taveutire: I think I’ll wait until 
your mother gets back. 

Rosemary: I could be unpacking for 
you. 

Mrs. TaveurirEe: Heavens! Don’t go 
worrying about that. I don’t need 
to unpack. I’ve got everything [’ll 
need right here in my purse. (The 
Eliots stare at each other. Mrs. 
Exior enters from left with an arm- 
load of groceries.) 

Fran (T'0 no one in particular): Oh! If 
there’s one thing I detest, it’s last 
minute shopping. (Removes coat and 
puts it and sack of groceries on a chair) 

JAmEs: Fran, look who’s here. Daisy 
phoned just after you left. She de- 
cided to get here in time for our an- 
niversary and .. . well, here she is! 

FRAN (Puzzled): Daisy? James, are 
you out of your mind? Daisy Eliot, 
indeed! This is Mrs. Taveltite! 

JAMES: What! 

Trp and Rosemary (In unison): Mrs. 
who? 

FRAN: The lady who is going to help 
me with the hem of my dress. I’m 
so sorry I’ve kept you waiting. 
(JAMES and RosEMARY are glaring at 
Trp, who is being indifferent.) 

Mrs. Tavettire: Oh, that doesn’t 
matter. Gracious, you do have a 
courteous family, though. They 
made me feel right at home. 

JAMES: May I inquire, Mrs. Taveltite, 
why you are carrying a suitcase? 
Mrs. Tavevtire: It does seem a bit 
strange, I know. But I got a letter 
from home this morning. Seems the 





police finally found poor Wilfred. 
They want me to come back and 
identify him. So I thought I’d stop 
off here and help your wife, and 
then catch the 6:40 bus. 

Fran: They found your husband! 
Why, how wonderful! 

Mrs. Tave.tite: Yes, it is, isn’t it. 
Funny thing, too, he still had that 
can of cat food. He’s had ammonia 
all this time. 

Tep: Ammonia! 

Mrs. Tavevtire: That’s right! That 
disease you have when you can’t 
remember who you are, or where you 
are, or what you’re doing there. 

Rosemary: Oh! Amnesia. 

Mrs. Tavevtire: Yes. That’s what’s 
been the matter with Wilfred. 

Fran: Now you come along with me, 
Mrs. Taveltite. It won’t take us any 
time at all to fix that dress. And 


then you can be on your way. (She 
picks up coat, and they start toward 
kitchen door.) Ted, you take the 


groceries into the kitchen. (Fran, 
Mrs. Tave.tite and Trp exit right.) 

Rosemary: I’ve got trillions of things 
todo. He’ll be here soon! (She exits 
right.) 

James (7'0 himself): Daisy! (Shakes 
head) Cat food! What next? (Door- 
bell rings.) Now who in thunder can 
that be? (Goes to door. His voice is 
heard off.) Yes. This is it. Mary 
Rose? No... you must mean Rose- 
mary. Come in. (Enters, followed by 
ErsKINE Dosson, who is decidedly 
small, decidedly pale, and decidedly 
not a Tony Curtis type) 

ErskInE (Bouquet in hand): I presume 
I'ma bitearly. _ 

James: Oh, don’t let that bother you! 


Rosemary’s never on time. (Looks at 
him closely) Are you sure it’s Rose- 
mary Eliot you want? 

ERskIneE (Firmly): Yes, sir! My aunt 
said that she would be expecting me 
this evening. 

James: Hummm! Not that it’s any of 
my business, but . . . well, isn’t 
Rosemary a bit (pause) old for you? 

Erskine: There may be a slight dif- 
ference in our ages. (Loftily) But 
age doesn’t really matter so much. 

James (Softly): Sometimes I wonder if 
Ted isn’t right about Rosemary. 
Well, let me call her for you. Rose- 
mary! Rosemary! (Looks at Erskine 
again) Your escort is here. 

Rosemary (Offstage): Oh! Oh, good- 
ness! Tell him I’ll be right there. I 
won’t be a minute. 

James: He’ll wait. 

Tep (Entering right): Did I hear some- 
one say (Stops) something about .. . 
(He stands open-mouthed.) 

RosEMARY (Entering right in party 
clothes, but with a curler or two in 
hair): How terribly nice . . . Oh! 
(Wails) Ohhh! 

Tep (Stage whisper): Wow — weee! 
She’s really done it this time! 

Rosemary: But... but there must be 
some mistake. There has to be some 
mistake! 

Erskine: My aunt told me where you 
lived. But... 

Rosemary: Your aunt? Vera’s mother? 
Then it isn’t a mistake? 

Fran (Enilering right with Mrs. Tavet- 
TITE): What is all the commotion 
out here? Rosemary, what in the 
world... 

Rosemary: Mother . . . well, I didn’t 
say anything to you or Dad because 





I wanted you to meet him first .. . 
but Vera Smith asked her cousin to 
take me to her party tonight and... 

ERSKINE (Desperate): But... but... 

Rosemary (Glaring at him): And she 
said that he was five-foot-eleven, had 
a cr — creamy tan and looked like . . 
Obhhbh! 

Trp: Wow-wee! 

Fran: That will be enough, Ted! Yes, 
dear. I know all about it. 

Rosemary: Oh! 

Fran: Mrs. Smith phoned me yester- 
day to ask if it was all right with 
your father and me. (Looks at 
ErskinE) Although, I admit, I did 
think the boy was a bit older. 

ERSKINE: You’re right. You see. . 

Rosemary: I do see. And I’m not 
going to any party! And Vera 
Smith will certainly hear from me. 
Why, I’d be the laughing stock of 
Midborough . . . (Points to ErsKINE) 
He’s young enough to be my son! 

James: Rosemary! There’s no reason 
to be rude. It’s not the boy’s fault. 

Rosemary (Sobbing): I don’t care, 
Daddy. (Doorbell rings.) I did so look 
forward to the party tonight. (FRAN 
goes to the door. There are voices and 
she returns with Daisy Exior and 
Mary Rose E nior.) 

Fran: Look everyone . . . look who’s 
here! The real Daisy Eliot! She’s 
finally arrived. (Confusion as every- 
one greets one another. ROSEMARY 
and Erskine hang back.) And she’s 
brought a surprise with her! Rose- 
mary and Ted, this is your cousin, 
Mary Rose Eliot! 

James: Oh, no! 

Fran: Whatever is the matter, James? 

Daisy: You are all just as we pictured 


you. Aren’t they, Mary Rose? 

Mary Ross: Yes. Daddy looked like 
Uncle James. . . a little bit. 

Daisy: So he did. (Spies Erskine) 
And who is this young man? Some- 
one we should know? 

Erskinp: Yes! I think so. 
Erskine Dobson. 

Daisy: No! Why how very sweet of 
you... and of your aunt. My, 
you’re very punctual! 

Rosemary: You know each other? 

Daisy: Not really, but I do know his 
aunt. When I wrote that Mary 
Rose and I were coming to Mid- 
borough for a visit, she wrote back 
that her nephew, Erskine, was 
about Mary Rose’s age, and he could 
introduce her to some of the young 
people here. 

Rosemary: I don’t feel too well. 

Erskine (Jo Rosemary): I tried to 
tell you that I don’t have any aunt 
named Mrs. Smith, but you were so 
busy . . . (Phone rings.) 

Tep: Boy! 

James (Answering phone): Hello! Yes, 
yes ... she’s here. Hold on a min- 
ute. . . . Rosemary, it’s for you. 
Vera Smith... 

Rosemary (Crosses and takes phone): 
Yes, Vera. No, your cousin hasn’t 
arrived yet. What? He did? It did? 
... You did? . . . Thanks. . . . See 
you... .. Bye. . . . (Addresses others) 
Vera said her cousin just phoned 
that he’d be a little late in picking 
me up. His car had a flat. But she 
told him I wouldn’t mind. 

Tep: Wow—eee! Another Jalopy 
Jasper! (RoseMARy glares at him.) 
Mrs. Tavexutire: Goodness! I’ll have 

to hurry if I’m going to catch that 
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6:40 bus. (Picks up her suitcase and dress. . . . Ted’s sprawled on the 
starts for door left) sofa... 

Fran: Why, it can’t be as late as that! Tp: ... And you’ve got your hair in 
(Doorbell rings.) Heavens! Who can curlers! (She shrieks upon learning 
that be? (Moves toward window and this, and frenzied activity begins to 
looks out left) James! They’re here! take place as they try to straighten the 
The surprise party! James, we’re room. The doorbell rings again. 
not ready... Everyone stands looking at one another 

Rosemary: Mother! It really is a sur- and as the curtain falls they all begin 
prise party! Look at the living to laugh.) 
room! And Daddy’s in his shirt 
sleeves. . . . You have on a house- THE END 
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Surprise Panty 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. James 
wears slacks, shirt and tie. Fran wears a 
housedress and coat; she carries a purse. 
Rosemary wears a houserobe, slippers and 
curlers when she first enters. She later ap- 
pears in a party dress and has two or three 
curlers in her hair. Ted is dressed in school 
clothes. Erskine wears a suit. Mrs. ‘Tavel- 
tite wears a shapeless hat, an extremely 
fussy dress, a coat. Daisy Eliot and Mary 
Rose wear traveling clothes. i 

Properties: Bobby pin, bag of groceries, maga- 
zines, books for bookcase, curlers, news- 
paper, bouquet of flowers, suitcases and keys. 

Setting: The Eliot living room. A modern 
room, comfortably furnished with sofa, 
chairs, lamps, carpet, bookcase and table 
containing telephone. The exit at the left 
leads to the front door. A window should 
be near it. The exit at the right leads to the 
kitchen‘and the rest of the house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Swiss Chalet Mystery 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Bos \ Members of an 

ael touring society 

Mrs. PARTRIDGE, an English governess 

SYDNEY 

FLORENCE 

Herr BUNSEN, proprietor of a chalet 

FREDERICA, a girl in trouble 

KNUDSEN, @ mysterious intruder 

Jim Duranp, an American delegate 

Time: Morning. 

Serrine: The central room of a Swiss 
chalet. 

At Rise: FreDeERICcA, carrying packet 
of papers, enters left, stares furtively 
around and crosses to chair, right, on 
which is placed a knapsack. She 
quickly puts papers in knapsack, 
closes knapsack, gets pair of skis from 
rack and exits right. Presently, 
KNUDSEN enters left and scans room 
as though he is searching for some- 
thing. Stamping is heard off-stage 
right. KNUDSON exits left as Bos and 
Epiru enter right. They brush snow 
from ski coats, remove coats and put 
them on chair. 

Epiru: Bob McClain! If you don’t 
take the cake! It was bad enough 
that you got us separated from our 
party, but now you had to go and 
forget our lunch. 

Bos: O.K., Edith, O.K. I’m to blame 
for everything. (Points to chair) 
There’s the knapsack. We'll be on 
our way in a minute. 

Eprra (Sitting): You can go alone. I 
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have to rest. .This Swiss mountain 
climbing is too much for me. 

Bos (Scornfully): This isn’t mountain 
climbing. (Enthusiastically) Now, if 
you'd like to get up a real climbing 
party... 

Epiru (Quickly): Not with you! I'll 
never trust you again. (Sighing) 
What are we going to do, anyway? 

Bos: You mean about our touring 
party? 

Epiru: What else? Mr. Allison will be 
furious when he gets our telegram. 
Bos: Well, at least he’ll know we’re in 

this chalet. 

Epira: Yes, but I’ll still hate to face 
him. After all, he’s responsible for 
us, and I know he won’t relish the 
thought that two of his tour members 
managed to get lost at the railroad 
station. 

Bos (Grinning): V’ll admit we were 
pretty foolish getting on the wrong 
train, but it was fun. If we had gone 
to Berne with the others, we 
wouldn’t have found this wonderful 
old chalet. 

Epiru: Old is right! I’m not cut out 
for this rugged life. (Grimacing) And 
wait until we face the other kids. 
We'll never be able to live it down. 

Bos: I’m not worried about them. 
This is my first trip to Europe and 
even though we’re lost, I’m going to 
enjoy it. 

Epira (Nodding): It’s my first trip, 
too, and it will probably be my last. 





(Points to knapsack) What’s in that 
lunch, anyway? 

Bos (Shrugging): I don’t know. The 
maid fixed it up for our skiing trip. 

Epiru: Well, I'd like to eat right now. 
This air makes me awfully hungry. 
(Bos prepares to open knapsack as 
Herr BunsEN enters left.) 

Bunsen: And how are the lost Ameri- 
cans today? 

Bos: We’re not lost any more, Herr 
Bunsen. I wired Mr. Allison last 
night and told him where we were. 
Since the touring party will be in 
Berne until tomorrow, we’re plan- 
ning to meet them there. 

Bunsen: Good! Good! I was worried 
about you when you stumbled onto 
my little chalet last night. 

Epira: We were certainly glad you 
could take us in. 

Bunsen: A pleasure! Listen, the 
Americans, I like. They always 
want a little — fun and pleasure, and 
it is good to hear laughter in these 
old walls. (Sadly) Ah, I see too few 
Americans. 

Bos: But you have other guests. 

Bunsen: Other guests? Do you call 
those young barbarians guests? Ah, 
they will ruin my chalet! And that 
strange girl! 

Epira: Frederica? 

Bunsen: Yes, she’s the one! 
glad when she leaves. 

Epirn: She does seem pretty strange. 
I watched her in the dining room 
this morning and she seemed terribly 
frightened. 

Bos: There you go again. You haven’t 
been here twenty-four hours and you 
start imagining things about people. 
Frederica looks like a pretty nice 
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girl to me. 

Eprru: I still think she’s frightened. 
And I’ve been watching that dread- 
ful man, too! I think they call him 
Knudsen. 

Bunsen (Nodding): Yes, Knudsen. He 
arrived the same day as Frederica. 
She has tried to avoid him, but he 
watches her all the time. Ah, yes! 
This chalet is not the friendly place 
of the old days. (Mrs. ParrripGE 
enters left.) 

Mrs. ParrripvGe: Have you seen my 
wards? 

Eprru: No, Mrs. Partridge; we haven’t 
seen the children all morning. 

Mrs. Parrrince: Oh, I’mso sorry that 
I accepted this post. I have handled 
many children in my day, but none 
like Sydney and Florence. (BUNSEN 
nods enthusiastically.) 

Bunsen: Only yesterday, they gave the 
maid a— how do you say it? —a 
hot feet. My maid doesn’t appreci- 
ate such things, even in this cold 
climate. (Shouting is heard off-stage 
left. Then SypNey and FLORENCE 
enter. ) 

Sypney: And I say you lost it de- 
liberately, Florence. 

Fiorence: Nonsense, Sydney! 
you think that I am a child? 

Sypney: You’d better find it. What- 
ever shall I do without my dart 
game. 

Mrs ParrripGe: What’s the trouble 
now, children? 

Sypney: Florence lost one of my darts. 

Fiorence: I didn’t lose it. It’s merely 
misplaced. 

Mrs. PartripGe (Sternly): I'll have 
no more confusion. What will your 
father say when we return to Eng- 
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land and I tell him of your disgrace- 
ful conduct? 

FLorENcE: Oh, Father won’t say any- 
thing. 

SypngeY (Proudly): He knows we’re 
problem children! 

Mrs. ParrripGe: Really Sydney! Go 
upstairs, and wash for lunch, both 
of you. 

FLORENCE (Jauntily): You may wash 
if you think it necessary, Mrs. Part- 
ridge. We’re not dirty! (Mrs. Parr- 
RIDGE grasps each child by the 
shoulder.) 

Mrs. ParrripGe: Come along! (Mrs. 
PARTRIDGE, FLORENCE and SYDNEY 
exit left.) 

BunsEn (Sighing): Do you see what I 
mean? 

Bos (Laughing): I see. 

Bunsen: If you people will be so kind 
as to excuse me, I shall see about 
lunch. (He exits left.) 

Eprru: Speaking of lunch, Mr. Mc- 
Clain, how about those sandwiches? 

Bos: Coming right up! (Starts to sit be- 
side Epiru, then yells loudly and 
jumps erect. He turns and picks toy 
dart from sofa cushion.) 

Eprru: What’s the matter? 

Bos (Slowly): 1 just found the dart 
that those little darlings lost! (Places 
dart on table and sits cautiously) I’m 
lucky it wasn’t a bear trap! (Opens 
knapsack and looking puzzled, draws 
out packet of papers.) Hmm, these are 
funny looking sandwiches. Did you 
leave anything in the knapsack? 

Epitu: No. (Bos shrugs and opens 
packet. He glances at several papers 
and whistles softly. Eprru shares his 
interest.) What is it? 

Bos: Papers. They look pretty im- 


portant to me. 

Epirnu: Let me see. (Examines papers 
and returns them to Bos) I still don’t 
get it. 

Bos: They look like the minutes of a 
meeting. 

Epiru: So what? 
misplaced them. 

Bos: In my knapsack? Look! Don’t 
you recognize any of the names 
listed here? (Pointing, as Eprira 
glances at papers again) 

Epriru: Why, yes! Those men are the 
brains behind the Iron Curtain! 

Bos: There have been rumors that a 
secret meeting was held there about 
a month ago. I read some sketchy re- 
ports of it in the papers. The names 
listed here must be those of the men 
who attended that meeting. 

Epiru (Wide-eyed): But how is that 
possible? 

Bos: Unless I miss my guess, these 
papers tell what happened at that 
secret meeting. Brother! Wouldn’t 
the Western Allies like to have these 
notes. 

Epiru: But how can they be the min- 
utes of a secret meeting? They’re 
written in English, and the men cer- 
tainly didn’t speak English at the 
meeting. 

Bos: Of course they didn’t. Someone 
who knew the English language 
transcribed these notes and intended 
to place them in the hands of the 
Allies! In other words, this is the 
work of a spy! 

Eprru: I don’t know whether to be- 
lieve you or not. 

Bos: If anyone behind the Iron Cur- 
tain knew about the existence of 
these notes, he’d certainly do any- 
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thing to get them back and destroy 
them. 

Eprra: Then they must be terribly im- 
portant to the West. And if that’s 
so, they’re important to our own 
country. (Suddenly) Oh, Bob; I’m 
afraid. 

Bos (Slowly): Yes—and you said 
that someone else was afraid. 

Epira: Frederica? 

Bos: Yes, I bet she knows something 
about them. 

Epira: And Knudsen? I don’t know 
where he fits into the picture, but I’d 
hate to cross him. (Quickly) You’d 
better get rid of those papers, Bob. 

Bos: But how? 

Epitu: Give them to Herr Bunsen. 

Bos: No, I don’t think he knows any- 
thing about them. He certainly 


wouldn’t put them in my knapsack. 
Epirn: The whole thing is pretty 


strange. I don’t know why anyone 
would give such important papers to 
you. You’re too addle-brained! 

Bos (Rising): Sorry, I haven’t time to 
return the compliment now. I’m 
going to find the owner of the papers. 

Eprra (Determined): I'll tell you one 
thing, Bob McClain, you’re not 
going to involve me in a third World 
War! i 

Bos: Don’t be silly, Edith. These 
papers are extremely important. If 
they are given to the right person, 
there might not be another war. 

Epiru (Helplessly): This is — big. I — 
I don’t know what to do, but maybe 
we ought to hide the papers while we 
make some plans. 

Bos: Good idea. 

Epirn: O.K. You stay here and guard 
them, while I go scout around for a 
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likely hiding place. (She exits left. 
Bos returns to chair and thoughtfully 
studies papers. FREDERICA, carrying 
skis, enters right. She places skis on 
wall rack and, when she sees Bos ex- 
amining papers, she joins him.) 

Freperica (Angrily): Fool! You 
shouldn’t be reading those papers 
here! (Bos looks up quickly.) 

Bos: Miss Frederica. Do you know 
about the papers, too? 

FREDERICA: You are more stupid than 
I thought. Put them away immedi- 
ately! 

Bos: I don’t get it. 

Freperica: That Knudsen might walk 
in any moment. What would he do 
if he found you with them? 

Bos: I wish you’d explain — 

FreperIca: In the future, I hope that 
your country will send someone with 
more brains on such an important 
mission. (Bos rises.) 

Bos: Now, look. I don’t like the things 
you’re saying and don’t understand 
them. What do you know about 
these papers? Did you put them in 
my knapsack? 

Freperica: Of course. Didn’t you re- 
ceive your instructions? 

Bos: What instructions? 

Freperica (Slowly): Aren’t you the 
American delegate sent to pick up 
the papers? ; 

Bos: Huh? Look, I’m from Cornwall 
College. A girl and I lost our student 
party and — But why am I telling 
you this? I think you’re the one 
who should explain. (FRepERICA 
quickly reaches for papers, but Bos 
pulls them away.) 

Freperica: Give them to me! 

Bos: Start talking first. 





FrepeErIcA: It’s — it’s a mistake. You 
shouldn’t have them. 

Bos: But I do, and they’re very im- 
portant. Even I know that. 

Freperica: No. Yes! Oh, give them 
to me! 

Bos (Insistently): Did you put them in 
my knapsack? 

FrEeDERICA (Slowly): Yes, 1 put them 
there. (Sits) I—I ruined every- 
thing. (Sobs) 

Bos: Tell me about it. 

Freperica: How was I to know? I 
followed my instructions. I was to 
meet someone here today — an 
American. He was to receive the 
papers. When you arrived, I thought 
you were the American. 

Bos: Well, I’m not guilty. 

Frepprica: I should have made a 
more careful check on you, but I was 
so nervous I wanted to get rid of the 
papers quickly. My orders were to 
place the papers in the knapsack of 
the American delegate! When I saw 
your knapsack on the chair, I — Oh, 
what can I do? 

Bos: I take it that you’re working with 
the Americans. (FREDERICA nods.) 
And it was your job to smuggle the 
papers to the Western Allies? 

FrepDERICA: Yes, they were confidential 
notes taken at a secret armament 
conference. I was chosen at the last 
minute to deliver them. Originally 
my brother was to do the job, but 
our enemies suspected him, so I was 
requested to take his place a few 
hours before the papers were in our 
hands. 

Bos: Where does Knudsen fit into the 
picture? 


FREDERICA Knudsen! 


(Frightened) : 


What do you know about him? 
Bos: I don’t like the guy, that’s all. 
FREeDeERICA: Knudsen followed me out 

of my country. I’m sure he knows 

that I have the papers. My fear of 
him led me to be careless about in- 
vestigating your background. 

Bos: Well, if I have anything to do 
with this, Knudsen’s not going to 
get the papers. 

FreDERICA: He’s dangerous. 
have to be careful. 

Bos: Never mind. You made a mis- 
take, but I think it was a smart mis- 
take. I’ll help you. 

FRrEpDERICA: Oh, please! 

Bos: Did you say that you’re expect- 
ing an American delegate? 

Freperica: Yes. He should be here 
today. In fact, he should be here 
now. (Thoughtfully) Oh, I hope 
nothing happened to him. 

Bos (Seriously): Um afraid we can’t 
rule out that possibility. However, 
as I see it, our job is to prevent the 
papers from falling into the wrong 
hands before the delegate arrives. 
After he gets here, they’re his worry. 

FreperiIca: And what about Knudsen? 

Bos: I still can’t figure him out. If he 
wanted the papers, why didn’t he 
take them before vou left your 
country? You’re in neutral territory 
now. (Quickly) Stick close to me. He 
won’t try anything, if you’re not left 
alone. 

Freperica (Slowly): I didn’t mind 
smuggling the papers out of the 
country, but now with Knudsen 
right here, I’m frightened. 

Bos: Everything will be all right. We 
Americans won’t let you down. (Re- 
places papers in knapsack.) They’!! 
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be safe with me, for the time being. 
(KNUDSEN enters left.) 

KnupsEn (70 Bos): And how did you 
enjoy your skiing trip this morning? 
(FREDERICA averts her gaze.) 

Bos: We didn’t go skiing. 

KnupsEen: Ah, you Americans! So 
impetuous— One moment you are 
planning to do something and the 
next — (Waves hand) Yes, you live 
dangerously. And how are you this 
morning, Miss Frederica? 

FREDERICA (Quietly): I am well. 

Bos (To Knupsen): How did you 
know her name? 

KNuDSsEN: Oh, she has been my travel- 
ing companion for several days. 
(FrepERICA looks up suddenly.) Of 
course, you didn’t realize it. 

Bos (Coldly): That’s quite a coinci- 
dence. 

KnupsEN (Slowly): Life is a great co- 
incidence, young man. Yes, there 
are many, strange things in life. But 
you must take care of yourself while 
vacationing in Switzerland. We 
wouldn’t want anything to happen to 
you. (Nods meaningly and exits left) 

Freperica: Oh, he knows you have 
the papers. 

Bos: He’ll have a job getting them 
away from me. 

FREDERICA: Be careful. 

Bos: Don’t worry! We'll deliver the 
papers to the American delegate. 

Freperica: I’m still afraid of Knudsen. 

Bos: Why don’t you go to Edith’s 
room. Explain everything to her 
and she’ll be glad to help. I’ll see 
you later. (FREDERICA smiles and 
exits left. Bos pats the knapsack re- 
assuringly as DuRAND enters right, 
brushing snow off his coat.) 


Duranp: It’s really blowing out there. 

Bos: An American! 

Duranp (Smiling): Nothing else. It’s 
good to meet someone from home in 
this place. (Offers hand) My name’s 
Durand. Jim Durand. (Greetings are 
exchanged.) 

Bos: Are you on a holiday? 

Duranp: Hardly. No, I’m here on 
business. (Glances around) Where’s 
the proprietor? 

Bos: Oh, he’s probably fixing some- 
thing. He’s a regular jack-of-all 
trades. 

Duranp: Are there any other guests 
here? 

Bos: Yes, if you stay until evening, 
you'll meet them all. There’s an 
English nursemaid and two brats. 
(Runs finger across throat) And a 
friend of mine, Edith Wells. 

Duranp (Puzzled): No one else? 

Bos: Why do you ask? 

Duranp (Quickly): Oh I thought 
there’d be more tourists this time of 
year. 

Bos: Well, there are two others. 

Duranp: A young lady? 

Bos: Yes. 

Duranp: Is her name Frederica? 
(Bos snaps fingers.) 

Bos: You’re the delegate! 

Duranp: Good Lord! Has she told 
you about me? 

Bos: Yes, she thought I was the dele- 
gate at first. 

Duranp: What else did Frederica tell 
you? 

Bos: We — I have the papers. 

Duranp (Sitting): This was supposed 
to be a secret assignment. All 
Europe probably knows about it by 
now. 





Bos: You can trust me. (Quickly) 
There’s another fellow. His name is 
Knudsen. He’s watching her pretty 
carefully. 

Durann (Thoughtfully): Yes, I was 
afraid of that. Where are the papers? 

Bos: In a safe place. Frederica made a 
mistake. I wouldn’t want the same 
thing to happen again. Do you have 
any identification? 

Duranp: Of course. (Showing identifi- 
cation papers) 

Bos: Does Frederica know you? 

Duranp: No, I never met her. I re- 
ceived my instructions in Paris two 
weeks ago. I was told she’d be at 
the Bunsen Chalet with the papers. 

Bos: She’s here all right. But, we still 
have to watch Knudsen. There 


might be others working with him. 
Duranp: Yes. That’s something to 
keep in mind. But now, I’d like 
those papers. I don’t want to stay 


here too long. 

Bos: What about Frederica? She can’t 
go back to her country. 

Duranp: Oh, I have plans for her. 
They'll never find her. (BUNSEN 
enters.) 

Bunsen (Sadly): Ah, those dreadful 
children! The maid is threatening to 
leave and there’s nothing I can do to 
stop her. 

Bos (Smiling): Another “‘hot feet’’? 

Bunsen: Worse than that. They built 
@ snowman. 

Bos: That seems pretty harmless to 
me. 

BuNSEN (Dismayed): In the middle of 
the bedroom floor? (Nods to DuRAND) 
What can I do for you, sir? 

Duranp: I’d like to rest here for the 
day. Am I in time for luncheon? 


Bunsen: Yes, yes. You are welcome to 
my chalet. Come! I will show you to 
a room. 

Bos: I think I’d better wash up, too. 
(All exit left, Bos carrying knapsack.” 
Presently, SYDNEY and FLORENCE 
enter left.) 

Sypney: This is the dullest place! 

FLORENCE: Yes. Imagine that wretched 
maid creating such a fuss about an 
innocent snowman, especially a won- 
derful snowman like Mr. Peters. 

Sypney: I hope he doesn’t melt. 

FLORENCE: Well, there wasn’t any- 
thing else to do, since Mrs. Partridge 
is punishing us by keeping us inside 
the rest of the morning. Besides, 
that snow on the balcony was so con- 
venient: 

SypneEy: Do you suppose they’ll harm 
our showman? 

FLORENCE (Smiling): Oh, no! They 
realize that something dreadful would 
happen if they did. 

Sypney: The poor thing looked so for- 
lorn. We really should do something 
for him. 

FLORENCE (Suddenly): Let’s dress him 
up. 

Sypney: A splendid idea! We can bor- 
row one of Mrs. Partridge’s dressing 
gowns. 

FLoRENcE: And Herr Bunsen’s pipe. 

SypNeEy: And we can borrow a pair of 
skis. (Points to wall rack) 

Fiorence: And I’m sure the maid 
wouldn’t mind lendingusher dust cap. 

Sypney: I don’t know about that. She 
seemed terrible angry. 

FLORENCE (Snapping fingers): Forget 
the old dust cap. I’ve a better idea. 
We can take the American’s knap- 
sack. He’ll not miss it. 





Sypney: The American? 

Fiorence: Yes. That stupid young 
man who talks through his nose. 

Sypney: I don’t think he’d lend his 
knapsack. 

FLORENCE: Nonsense! Who said any- 
thing about lending? 

SypNEY: How can we get it? He guards 
it pretty carefully. 

FLORENCE: Come along with me — 
and don’t underestimate your sister! 
(Epirn and Freperica enter left. 
Children curtsy and exit.) 

Epira: I wonder what those scamps 
are up to? 

Freperica: Nothing good, I’m afraid. 
I think they’re as dangerous as — 
Herr Knudsen. 

Epiru (Nodding): And probably more 
deadly. (Bos enters left.) 

Bos (Enthusiastically\: He’s here! The 
delegate is up in his room now. 


FrepeErIca: Good! Now we can get rid 
of the papers. 


Epirn (Suddenly): Where are the 
papers? I’d just discovered a good 
place to hide them when Frederica 
knocked at my door. Since then 
we’ve been so busy talking, I’ve for- 
gotten all my plans for a hiding 
place. 

Bos: I left them right where I found 
them — in the knapsack which is 
now locked securely in my room. 

FREDERICA: Isn’t that dangerous? 

Bos: I don’t think so. It didn’t seem 
very safe to carry the papers around 
with me, and I don’t believe anyone 
can get into the room. I have the 
key and the maid is keeping an eye 
on the door for me. 

Epiru: I'll still feel safer when we’re 
rid of the papers once and for all. 


Freperica: Are you sure this new 
American is the right man? 

Bos: He looks O.K. I’ve checked his 
passport and the identification card. 
There won’t be any slip-up this time, 
if I can help it. He said he never met 
you. 

Freperica: No. Since I was a last- 
minute choice, I never saw the dele- 
gate. 

Bos: He seems to be on the level. I 
sure hope he is. 

Epiru: If he can only get away before 
Knudsen realizes he has the papers. 

Bos: If Knudsen tries anything, I’ll be 
ready for him. (BUNSEN enters 
hurriedly.) 

Bunsen: Mr. Bob! Mr. Bob! 

Bos: Yes? 

Bunsen: The maid wants you im- 
mediately. 

Bos (Quickly): My room! 

Bunsen: She thought she heard some- 
one in your room. 

Bos: That’s impossible. 
locked. 

Epiru (Suddenly): The balcony! Oh, 
we were so foolish! 

Freperica: The balcony that runs 
around the chalet. Anyone could 
enter your room from the balcony! 
(Bos, Eprru and BUNSEN exit hur- 
riedly. In a moment, FREDERICA pre- 
pares to exit, but KNUDSEN appears 
left and blocks her escape.) What do 
you want? 

KnupsEn: It’s time that we had a little 
talk. 

Freperica: Get out of my way! 
KnupsEN: Oh, no. The others are up- 
stairs. We have things to discuss’ 

Freperica: What do you want? 


The door is 





KnupsEN: You have been foolish 
about the papers. 

Freperica: The papers? 

KnupseEn: Yes. First of all, you gave 
them to the wrong American. 

Frepertca: How — how did you 
know? 

KnupseEn: I know — and see — many 
things. I know everything you did 
from the moment you left your 
country. 

FrepERICA: Why did you follow me? 

KNuDSsEN: We have —shall we say — 
mutual interests? 

FrepDERICA: You want the papers! 

KnupsEN: Not exactly, but I don’t 
want anything to happen to them. 
That stupid American! The papers 
are probably in the wrong hands 


now. 
FreEDERICA: Don’t fool me! 
the papers yourself! 


You want 


KNupsEN: Nonsense! If I were after 
the papers, wouldn’t I have taken 
them long ago? No, I followed you 
out of the country. I was your pro- 
tector! 

Freperica: I don’t believe it. 

KNupDsEN: It is true. Our underground 
is very strong. When you were en- 
trusted with the papers, it was de- 
cided to follow you to that 
nothing should happen. 

Freperica: If you were leaving the 
country, why didn’t you deliver the 
papers? 

KnupsEN: It would have been unwise 
for I am well-known to the author- 
ities. They are most anxious to 
catch me with such a prize as the 
armament meeting minutes. Thus, 
the papers were safer with you. 


see 


FrepERIcA: Why didn’t you tell me 
this before? 

Knupsen: My purpose would have 
been defeated. If anyone saw us 
talking together, it might have been 
fatal — for both of us! 

Freperica (Slowly): You — you are 
my friend? (KNUDSEN touches his 
forehead, his right eye and his lips.) 
The sign of the underground! 

KnupsEn: If we act quickly, we might 
still save the papers. 

FrEDERICA: What are we going to do? 

KNupDsEN: We must hope that the 
American finds his knapsack. (Bos, 
Epiru, and BUNSEN enter.) 

Bos: Gone! The knapsack is gone! 

Epira: Oh, Bob! (Sees KNupsEN) It’s 
all your fault! What have you done 
with the papers? 

FreDERICA: Don’t 
friend. 

Bos: A friend? 

FREDERICA: Yes, a member of our un- 
derground. 

Bos (Shaking head): Things are hap- 
pening too fast for me. Somebody 
entered my room through the bal- 
cony and stole the knapsack. 

Epiru (Angrily): You should have 
been more careful. 

Bos: I thought the papers would be 
safe in my room. I didn’t 
them to be found on me. 

BuNsEN: Such a thing is regrettable. 
Nothing like this has ever happened 
at my chalet. (Miss ParrripGe, 
carrying knapsack, enters with Syp- 
NEY and FLORENCE.) 

Mrs. ParrripGe: Despicable children! 
(To Bos) Oh, sir; I don’t know what 
to say. 


worry. He’s a 


want 





Bos: My knapsack! (Takes knapsack.) 

Sypney: We only meant to borrow it 
for a little while. 

FLORENCE: Yes, we thought that Mr. 
Peters might like it. 

Bos: Mr. Peters? 

FLORENCE: He’s our snowman. (BuUN- 
SEN holds head and sits.) 

Mrs. Parrrince (70 Bos): I knew that 
I had seen you with the knapsack 
this morning. Oh, I’m terribly sorry. 

Bos (Smiling): Lady, you did us a big 
favor. 

Freperica (Suddenly): The papers! 
See if they are still there! 

KNupDsEN: Yes, get the papers. (Dur- 
AND, brandishing gun, steps into 
doorway, left.) 

Duranp: That won’t be necessary. 
I'll take the knapsack, if you don’t 
mind. 

Bos: You — 

Duranp: The knapsack, please. 

FrepDERIcA: What — what is this? 

Bos (Angrily): This is the American 
delegate — but I have some funny 
ideas about him! 

Duranpb: Precisely! (Jo FRepDERICA) 
Young lady, did it ever occur to you 
that our country must keep the 
papers from the Western Allies? 

Bos: Aren’t you an American? 

Duranp: By birth, yes; but I work for 
other interests now. 

Bos: And the credentials? 

Duranp: That was easy. The Amer- 
ican delegate was most cooperative 
— after a little persuasion. 

Eprru: Where is he now? 

Duranp: No harm will come to him 
after the papers are safely returned 
to my country. (Grabs knapsack from 
Bos’s hand) 


Bos: You'll not get away. 

Duranp: It is well planned. (To 
Freperica) I think that my agents 
will always be able to find you. 

FrepeERIcA: No — 

Duranp: Oh, yes. You’ll not escape us. 

Bos (Angrily): How far do you think 
you'll get in these Swiss mountains? 

Duranpb: Oh, I have a wonderful 
chance. I’ll take the back trail to 
the lower slope. There are friends 
waiting for me. 

Bos: Suppose we won’t let you get 
away. (DURAND raises gun.) 

Duranp: That would be most un- 
fortunate, indeed. (Finger tightens on 
trigger.) Get out of my way. You 
have exactly five seconds. 

KnupsEn: We'll find you. 

Duranp: One. 

Epiru: Let him go, Bob. 

Duranpb: Two. (Mrs. PARTRIDGE and 
children watch in amazement. ) 

Freperica: This is all my fault. 

Duranp: Three. (Bos steps aside, un- 
blocking Durann’s path of escape. 
Quickly, still brandishing gun, Dur- 
AND secures a pair of skis, places 
knapsack over his shoulder and exits 
right.) 

Sypney: Wasn’t it exciting? 

Fiorence: Like the cinema! (Bos 
rushes towards door but Eprrx grasps 
his arm.) 

Epiru: Let him go. 
you open the door. 

KnupseEn: Yes. His kind will stop at 
nothing. 

Bunsen: The police! I’ll call the vil- 
lage constabulary. They’ll stop him. 

Knupsen: If there’s only time. 

Sypney: Oh, I don’t think he’ll get too 
far. . 


He'll kill you if 





FLORENCE (Nodding): Not at all. 

Sypney (To FLorENcgE): Did you no- 
tice the pair of skis he took? 

FLORENCE: Yes, the ones we were using 
early this morning. 

Bos: What? 

Mrs. ParrripGe: What are you child- 
ren talking about? 

Sypney: Well, Florence and I thought 
it would make a rather interesting 
experiment to ski without the bind- 
ings, so we took them off with Mr. 
Bunsen’s screwdriver. 

FLORENCE: Then we found we couldn’t 
use the skis at all, so Sydney tried to 
screw the bindings on again. 

Sypney: I didn’t do a very good job 
though, and so we just put the skis 
back in the rack without telling any- 
one. 

Bos: With loose bindings, that guy will 
break his fool neck! (Grins) And I’m 


not a bit sorry! (70 Bunsen) Yes, 
call the police. Tell them to go to 


the lower slope. There are enemy 
agents down there. And tell them to 
send an ambulance, too! (BUNSEN 
nods and exits left.) 

Epiru: But the papers? 

Freperica: Yes. We must get them 
back. (FLORENCE whispers a moment 
with SYDNEY, then exits.) 

KNUDSEN: We'll get them too. I think 
you did a very courageous job. It 
wasn’t easy to escape with them. 

Epiru: Yes, Frederica; you did fine 
work. (Bos slaps forehead.) 

Bos: I was a prize dumb-bell! I should 
have known that guy was a fake. 

Freperica: How could you know? 

Bos: Didn’t you say that you were 
assigned to deliver the papers at the 
last minute? 


Freperica: Yes, that’s true — but I 
don’t see — 

Bos: When Durand first got here, he 
asked about Frederica. He said he 
had been told two weeks ago in Paris 
that he was to meet her here. But 
two weeks ago, the plan called for 
her brother to deliver the papers. If 
he were the real delegate he would 
have known that Frederica was a 
last-minute substitution. 

Epiru: That’s right. 

Bos: And I let him slip through my 
fingers. 

Eprru: Everything will be all right, 
Bob. We'll get the papers. 

FREDERICA (Sighing) : I hope so. (FLor- 
ENCE enters, waving papers.) 

FLoRENCE: Is this what everyone is 
making such a fuss about? 

Bos: The papers! (Grabs papers, hur- 
riedly examines them, and hands them 
to KNUDSEN.) 

Mrs. ParrrinGe: You children! Where 
did you find those papers? 

Sypney: In the knapsack. 

FLORENCE: Yes, we opened the sack 
and found the papers. We thought 
that Mr. Peters would look more 
dignified if he were carrying some 
papers. 

SyDNEY (Nodding): Like Father on the 
morning tram. 

FLORENCE (7'0 Bos): I’m afraid we ate 
your luncheon, though. 

Mrs. PartripGe: You naughty chil- 
dren! (Lunges for children and grabs 
them by wrists) 

SypNnEy: We’re problem children, it is 
true, but we’re terribly enterprising! 
(Winks at group. Mrs. ParrripGe 
suddenly daubs at face and looks ceil- 
ingward. ) 





Mrs. Parrripce: Oh! Something’s 
leaking! 

FLorenceE: Mr. Peters! Mr. Peters! 

Sypney: He’s melting! 

Fiorence (Sadly): Oh, Mr. Peters; 
what have you done? (Mrs. Parr- 
RIDGE, FLORENCE and SYDNEY exit 
hurriedly.) 

Bos: If anyone had told me I’d ever 
be willing to thank those kids, I’d 
have thought he was crazy. 

Freperica: We'll never be able to 
thank you, either. 

Bos: Forget it. We'll have a wonderful 
story to tell when we get back to 
Cornwall. 

KnupsEN: Now that we have the 
papers again, we'd better contact 
Paris and find out how we are to dis- 
pose of them. After our mission is 
accomplished, we may rest. (FRED- 
ERICA and KNuDSEN bid farewell to 
others and exit left.) 

Epiru: I don’t know how you manage 
to get into such trouble, Bob, but 
you always manage to get back out 
of it again. 

Bos (Feigning modesty): Oh, I’m just 
wonderful, that’s all. 

Epiru (Smiling): Well, Mister Wise 
Guy, wonderful or not, I think you 
owe a big vote of thanks to Mr. 
Peters, the snowman. (They both 
laugh and look up at the ceiling as the 
curtains close.) 


THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Swiss CuoaLtet Mystery 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Bob, 
Edith, Knudson, and Durand are appro- 
priately dressed for winter weather. Fred- 
erica and children are dressed in ski outfits. 
Mrs. Partridge wears a simple dark-colored 
dress. 

Properties: Skis, knapsack, packet of papers, 
toy dart, gun. 

Setting: The central room of a Swiss chalet. 
Upstage center is proprietor’s desk. Left of 
desk is window overlooking mountain scene. 
Entrance is located right, and another door, 
left, leads to other rooms. Ski rack and skis 
are placed to left of entrance. Downstage 
right are chairs, table and lamp. Left is 
fireplace with blazing fire. Room is furn- 
ished in Tryolean motif and has a warm, 
friendly atmosphere. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


r——NOW AVAILABLE 


CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand 


Here is a selected list of more than 
200 plays from past issues of PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young 
People. 

The play descriptions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting, 
and number of characters, are 
grouped under the following popu- 
lar headings: 
Comedies 
Christmas 





Columbus 
Halloween 
Lincoln's Birthday Thanksgiving 
Valentine's Day Book Week 
Washington's Birthday United Nations 
Easter All-Girl Casts 
Mother’s Day Patriotic and Historical 
Memorial Day Legends, Fables 
Graduation and Promotion Radio Plays 


This catalog will be a convenient 
guide for subscribers who may wish 
to refer to material previously pub- 
lished in the magazine. Send for 
your free copy of this 24-page cata- 
log today. Just drop a postcard to: 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Petrified Prince 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

KING OF GRAMMARIA 

Lorp CHANCELLOR 

LEsLIE AMES 

CarTER FINLEY 

Moperator OF MopIFIERS 

SUPERVISOR OF SUBJECTS AND PREDI- 
CATES 

PRINCESS PARTICIPLE 

BuivuE PEencIL BRIGADE, six 

PETRIFIED PRINCE 

Serrine: The main throne room of the 
court of the King of Grammaria. At 
one side of the stage is a large cabinet, 
similar to a cedar wardrobe, the open- 
ing of which is concealed by a draw 
curtain. The throne is center stage. 
On the other side of the stage is a large 
table laden with books, papers, and a 
typewriter. 

At Rise: The KiNG is seated at the type- 
writer, pecking away. After working 
laboriously for a few minutes, he re- 
moves his crown and wipes his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, then leans 
forward and taps a small desk bell. 
His CHANCELLOR enters. 

CHANCELLOR: Your Majesty rang for 
me? 

Kina: Yes. This heavy crown is giving 
me a royal headache. Please take it 
away and bring me my summer- 
weight diadem. 

CHANCELLOR: At once, Your Majesty. 
(Picks up crown and starts to leave. 
KING resumes typing. CHANCELLOR 


} visitors from America 


clears his throat.) Your Majesty will 
pardon me, but I venture to suggest 
that the royal headache might be 
caused by too much work and too 
little sleep. 

KING: Quite so, (With a heavy sigh) but 
we will not spare ourselves until our 
work is finished. This proclamation 
must go forth today. 

CHANCELLOR: What number is this 
proclamation, Sire? And to what 
does it refer? 

Kine: This is Proclamation Number 
2,298, and it deals strictly with In- 
finitive Splitters. 

CHANCELLOR: Infinitive Splitters, Sire? 

Kine (Positively): Infinitive Splitters. 
(Reading) ‘‘Attention, citizens of 
Grammaria! From this day forth, 
Infinitive Splitting shall be consid- 
ered a capital offense which shall be 
punished with extreme severity. 
Anyone known to have split an in- 
finitive, or even suspected of split- 
ting an infinitive, is subject to due 
process of law.” Is that clear, Mr. 
Chancellor? 

CHANCELLOR: Oh, quite clear, Sir. 
Quite clear. Only ... well... I was 
...er wondering, Sire, if you plan to 
post examples of Split Infinitives 
throughout the kingdom, er. . . just 
as...er...a warning to our... er 

. . more ignorant subjects. 

Kine: An excellent suggestion! I will 

order the Royal Printer to print 
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some horrible examples . . . such as, 
“He hopes to actually see the circus,” 
instead of, ““He actually hopes to see 
the circus,’”’ or “He decided to care- 
fully study the matter,” instead of, 
“He decided to study the matter 
carefully.” 

CHANCELLOR: Splendid, Sire! I am 
sure even the most stupid dolts in the 
country will now be sure to clearly . . 
(KinG clears his throat as a warning.) 
I...er...thatis...I meant to say, 
Sire, that even the most stupid dolts 
in the country will be sure to under- 
stand the matter clearly. 

Kine: I am glad to hear that you cor- 
rected yourself just in time, Lord 
Chancellor. I should hate to break 


in a new man just as you are becom- 
ing of some use to me. And now, my 
crown, if you please. 

CHANCELLOR (Picking up crown): Cer- 


tainly, Sire. At once. Oh, by the 
way, Your Majesty, have you re- 
membered that this is the day you 
have granted an audience with the 
two children from America? 

Kine (Fumbling through some cards on 
his desk): You mean those two little 
monsters from (Names town where 
play is being produced). 

CHANCELLOR: Yes, Your Majesty. 
Their names are Leslie Ames and 
Carter Finley. They’ve been wait- 
ing in the anteroom for over an hour, 
Sire. 

Kine: Humph! I suppose I must see 
them. But they tell me the speech of 
American children is . . . well... 
peculiar, to say the least. 

CHANCELLOR: I feel it my duty to re- 
mind you, Sire, that diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States would 


be seriously endangered if ...er... 
if anything should happen to these 
two young visitors. 

Kine: I understand, Mr. Chancellor, 
and I promise you that I will keep a 
tight rein on my temper. 

CHANCELLOR: But .. . oh dear . . . I do 
hope you will forgive my mentioning 
this, Sire, but . . . well . . . suppose 
one of them should, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, so far forget 
himself as to let slip a double 
negative? 

KinG: A DOUBLE NEGATIVE! Now by 
the stars above, you forget yourself, 
Lord Chancellor! Not even an 
American would dare utter a double 
negative in my presence. 

CHANCELLOR: But, Sire, I have been 
reading about the manner and cus- 
toms of these children, Sire. And oh, 
please forgive me for daring to say 
such a thing, Your Majesty, I have it 
on good authority that some Ameri- 
can children in good social standing 
have been known to say, (Clears his 
throat) “I ain’t got no pencil!” 

KinG (Leaping to his feet as tf he has 
been stabbed): Enough! Enough! I 
will hear no more! Next thing you’ll 
tell me that they might say, “I don’t 
do nothing or I can’t go no place.” 

CHANCELLOR: In some cases, it is as 
bad as that, Your Majesty. 

Kine: Then I won’t see these bar- 
barians! 

CHANCELLOR: But you promised, Your 
Majesty. 

Kine: Then I won’t answer for the 
consequences. I’m warning you, 
Chancellor, if one of those children 
so much as misplaces a modifier, I’ll 
a 2 oer 





CHANCELLOR: Don’t say it! Don’t say 
it, Your Majesty! Someone might 
be listening. Now, please, Sire, sit 
down and calm yourself and I will 
bring your summer-weight diadem. 

Kine: Very well. But I’m warning you 
about those children for the last 
time. (CHANCELLOR exils hurriedly 
with crown. KING seats himself on 
throne.) Oh dear, oh dear! I must 
not let myself get so upset. (Pulling 
book from pocket) 1 will read from my 
“Pocketbook of Poetic Rules” to 
steady my nerves. (Settles himself. 
Lesuin and CarTeR enter as the 
KING reads) 

A NOUN Can name a person, place, or 
object . . . like an ARM Or FACE. 

A PRONOUN can be used instead like 
sHE for Sve or HE for Trp. 

An ADJECTIVE tells shape and size, 
makes pictures for our inner eyes. 
An ADVERB answers HOW? WHEN? 
WHERE? Like SLOWLY, QUICKLY, 
HERE and THERE. 

A VERB... well, there you have a 
notion of how to put a thought in 
MOTION. 

A VERB can make a sentence Go; puts 
ACTION in the Grammar Show. 

In all these rules, there’s one omis- 
sion; it is the lowly PREPOSITION. 
Beware of them! IN, at and By, 
ABOVE and YONDER, NEAR and NIGH. 
These words, remember, 


Johnny 
Smith, you never end a sentence 
with. (The two children burst out 


laughing. 
anger.) 
Kine (Roaring with rage): Who are 
you? Where did you come from? 
CuILpREN (Laughing in delight): You 
did it again! You did it again! 


The KinG starts wp in 


Kine: Did what? 

CHILDREN: Ended a sentence with a 
preposition. You said, “Where did 
you come from?” From is a PR»P- 
OSITION. 

Lesuie: You should have said: “From 
where did you come?” 

Carter: “Whence came you?” would 
sound more like a king. I always 
thought kings talked more like poets. 

Kine: You you whipper- 
snappers you! You dare to criticize 
the King of Grammaria? 

Lestig: Oh, no, Sire. We weren’t 
criticizing. We were just laughing. 
Kine: Laughing! But that’s a thou- 
sand times worse than criticizing! 
Carter: Then we. apologize, Your 
Majesty. We thought you were 
making a joke the way our 
teacher does sometimes, about prepo- 
sitions. You know, Leslie, like that, 
funny sentence she’s always quoting 
to us about not ending a sentence 

with a preposition? 

Lestie (Laughing): Oh yes! You 
mean, “What did you bring me 
that book that I didn’t want to be 
read to out of up for?” 

Kina (Shouting): Enough! Enough! 
Chancellor! Chancellor! Guards! 
Guards! Get these monsters out of 
here at once, before I forget myself 
and plunge this country into war 
with the United States. (Enter 
CHANCELLOR with light-weight crown.) 

CHANCELLOR: Your Majesty! What, is 
it? What is the matter? 

KinG (Shaking with rage and pointing 
to children): Get them out of here! 
CHANCELLOR: But, Sire, these are your 
guests, your visitors from America. 
Kine: Get them out of here. They 





came in unannounced. 

CHANCELLOR: I can’t imagine how that 
happened, Your Majesty. I told 
them to wait in the anteroom. 

Les.iz: We got tired of waiting. That 
marble bench was hard and cold. 

Carter: And we heard the King read- 
ing some funny poetry, so we came 
in. It sounded swell. 

Kine (With a roar of rage): Swell! 

CHANCELLOR (Clapping his hand over 
CarTER’s mouth): Don’t ever say 
that! Excuse him, please, Your 
Majesty. I am sure he is ignorant of 
our customs. 

Kina: Silence! If you two must stay, I 
will give you a brief audience. (To 
CHANCELLOR) My summer diadem, 
please. (Adjusts crown) Now, what 
can we do for you? 

Carter: We just want to learn more 
about your country and your cus- 
toms. 

Lesiie: Maybe you'll think this a silly 
question, Your Majesty, but do you 
have a last name? 

Kinc: What an impertinent question! 
Of course, I have a last name. I am 
King Syntax. 

Carter: Didn’t we study something 
about syntax in school? 

Kina: I should hope so! I am called 
King Syntax because I have charge 
of the rules governing word relation- 
ships in a sentence. 

Lesiie: That sounds like a terrific job. 
Do you have any helpers? 

Kine: Certainly. My Lord Chancellor 
here has charge of case. That’s a 
very important job. 

Carter (Blankly): Case? 

CHANCELLOR: Of course — Nomina- 
tive, Possessive and Objective. I see 
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to it that subjects are in the nomi- 
native case, and I have to deal with 
all sorts of stupid people who insist 
on saying “This is him” and “be- 
tween you and I,” and countless 
other ridiculous case errors. (Tap- 
ping bell on desk) Perhaps you would 
like to talk with the Moderator of 
the Modifiers and the General 
Supervisor of Subjects and Predi- 
cates. 

Lesuie: That would be very nice! 

Kine (Grabbing his head in his hands) : 
There’s that word again! That 
dreadful, dreadful word! 

Lesiie: Goodness! 
thing wrong? 

CHANCELLOR: Oh, not exactly wrong, 
my dear. But His Majesty is frantic 
with the misuse of the word NIcE. 

Lesuie: Oh, yes, I remember. Our 
teacher is always reminding us to use 
better and more accurate words than 
nicE. I should have said “That 


Did I say some- 


would be most agreeable, or very 
pleasant.” 

CHANCELLOR: I see that you under- 
stand. 

Lesuie: And I'll try and remember. 

Kine (More moaning sounds): Get 


them out of here! 
here! 

Carrer: Now what? 
say now? 

CHANCELLOR: She said: “Try AnD re- 
member” instead of “Try To re- 
member.”’ 

Lesuie: Oh dear! I’m almost afraid to 
open my mouth. 

Carter: I wish he’d leave us talk in 
our own way. He makes me nervous. 

Kine (Jn a frenzy): That does it! That 
absolutely does it! Chancellor, did 


Get them out of 


What did she 





you hear what that miserable boy 
said? 

CHANCELLOR: Yes, Your Majesty, I 
heard. But, please, Your Majesty . .. 

Kina: He said LEAVE instead of Ler. 
That is a criminal offense. Call the 
Guards! 

CHANCELLOR: You forget, Sire, that 
these children are under the protec- 
tion of the United States govern- 
ment. 

Kina: Then let me get rid of them in 
my own way. I will take the usual 
precautions. No one will ever know. 

CHANCELLOR: No! No, Your Majesty! 
For your own sake, you cannot do 
this terrible thing. 

Kina: Flesh and blood can stand no 
more. I will permit them to go un- 
harmed if you get them out of here 
within the hour. But we cannot re- 
main in the same room. I will retire. 

CHANCELLOR: As you wish, Your 
Majesty. (Kine descends from throne 
and describes a wide circle around the 
two children as if he fears to contami- 
nate himself by their presence.) 

Kina (At door): Let me know when it is 
safe for me to return. (Exits) 

Lestie: My goodness! 
like that? 

Carrer: What do you suppose is eat- 
ing him? 

CHANCELLOR: Children! Children! No 
slang, please! It would be as much 
as my life is worth to permit you to 
remain another instant in this palace 
if the King heard you use slang. 

Leste: Why? What’s the matter with 
slang? 

CHANCELLOR: In Grammaria we speak 
only the purest and most correct 
English. No slang is permitted. No 


Is he always 


grammar rules are broken. (Enter 
MopERATOR OF THE MopIFIERS and 
the GENERAL SUPERVISOR OF SuUB- 
JECTS AND PREDICATES.) 

Moperator: You rang for us, Lord 
Chancellor? 

CHANCELLOR: Yes. His Majesty would 
like you to explain your duties to our 
visitors from the United States. 

Moperartor: I have full charge of ad- 
jectives and adverbs as well as ad- 
jective and adverbial phrases and 
clauses. I also supervise and elimi- 
nate dangling participles. 

Lesiie: It sounds ever so important. 
But what exactly do you do? 

Moperaror: I see to it that adjectives 
and adverbs are not confused. Our 
people must learn to say, ‘They did 
their work well” instead of ‘They 
did their work good.” They must 


learn to place adjective phrases and 


clauses close to the words they 
modify instead of making such ri- 
diculous mistakes as the man who 
put this advertisement in the paper: 
(Pulls paper from pocket reading) 
“Wanted: A piano by an elderly 
gentleman with square mahogany 
legs.”” (CHILDREN laugh heartily.) 

Les.ie: Imagine an old gentleman with 
square mahogany legs! 

Moperator: That was no laughing 
matter for the gentleman who in- 
serted the ad in the paper. He was 
executed. 

CHILDREN: Executed? 

CarTER: You mean he was really put 
to death? 

Moperator (Nods his head grimly): At 
dawn. 

Carter (Whistles in amazement): | 
can’t believe it. 





Moperator: Our King does not tol- 
erate anyone who makes Grammaria 
ridiculous. 

LesLiE: But it was just a silly mistake. 

Moperator: It was the gentleman’s 
last mistake, young lady. 

LesiiE: Carter, I’m scared. Let’s get 
out of here before we say AIN’T or 
HAVE WENT or something terrible. 

CHANCELLOR: Don’t be alarmed, child. 
Listen to what the Department of 
Subjects and Predicates has to say: 

GENERAL Supervisor: My work is 
very important. I must see that sub- 
jects and predicates agree at all 
times. Just yesterday I sent a whole 
family into exile because the parents 
had failed to teach their children the 
rule that each, every, one, everyone, 
everybody, none, no one and nobody 
take verbs in the singular. 

CarTER: Wasn’t that a very harsh 
punishment? 

GENERAL Supervisor: Harsh? My 
dear boy, you should see what we do 
to people in Grammaria who make 
mistakes with irregular verbs. Have 
you spoken with the Major-Domo of 
Irregular verbs? We can call him at 
once. 

Leste: Oh, no. That won’t be neces- 
sary, thank you, sir. Carter and I 
are frightened by irregular verbs. We 
might be hung for making a mistake 
ourselves. 

CHANCELLOR: Careful, careful, my 
child! A person is never HUNG, not 
even in Grammaria. The correct 
word is HANGED, you know. 

Carter: Well, I’ll be hanged if I can 
understand such severe rules and 


regulations. Don’t the people ever 
rebel? 


CHANCELLOR: We have no revolutions 
in Grammaria, young man. Every- 
body respects and honors their . . . 
(Clears throat, almost choking over his 
words) 1...er...mean to say... 
everybody respects and honors HIS 
King, our beloved Syntax, the Sec- 
ond. 

Lesuie: Syntax, the Second? Was 
there ever a Syntax the First? 
(CHANCELLOR and courtiers exchange 
meaningful glances.) 

CHANCELLOR: We do not speak of any 
other king of Grammaria, my friends. 
(Bell sounds offstage) And now, if you 
will excuse me, I must attend his 
Gracious Majesty. You gentlemen 
may return to your posts. (70 chil- 
dren) 1 will send Princess Participle 
to conduct you on a tour of the 
palace. (Ezit all except children.) 

Lesuie: Let’s go home, Carter. This 
place gives me the creeps. 

Carter: It is a queer place, but I’d like 
to see the rest of the joint. 

Lesuie: Sh! Please, Carter, don’t use 
any more slang. They might lock us 
up or something. 

Carter: Look at all these books and 
papers. The King must do a lot of 
writing. 

Lesure: And look at that closet or 
cabinet. (Pointing to curtained ward- 
robe.) What do you suppose is in 
there? 

CARTER: 
rules. 

Lesute: I think I’ll take a peek. (As 
she touches the curtain, 
PARTICIPLE enters and 
warning. ) 

Princess: No! No! 
mustn’t touch that! 


Probably more grammar 
PRINCESS 
screams @ 


Please! You 





Les.ie (Drawing back): Oh, excuse me. 
I know I shouldn’t have been so 
snoopy. But I’m like the Elephant’s 
Child in Mr. Kipling’s story. I have 
“a ’satiable curiosity!” 

Carter: Is there something terrible 
in the closet? 

Princess (Starling to cry): Oh yes! 
Something terrible indeed. 

LesiiE: What in the world is it? 

Princess (Looking around fearfully): 
It’s... it’s... Ohdear! Please don’t 
tell anyone I told you. It’s my 
brother. 

Boru CuiLpReN: Your brother? 

CarTER: You mean your brother is 
shut up in that closet? 

Princess (Crying harder): Yes. 
been there for years and years. 

Les.ie: But he’ll starve to death. He’ll 
die. Why doesn’t someone let him 
out? 


He’s 


Carter: Why doesn’t he come out 
himself? There’s only a curtain on 
the door. 

Princess: He can’t! 
stone! 

Boru CutLpren: Turned to stone! 


He’s turned to 


Princess: Yes. 
Petrified Prince! 

Lestie: How perfectly dreadful. How 
did it happen? 

Princess: It was my wicked uncle, 
King Syntax, the Second. He 
couldn’t stand the way my brother 
talked. After my father died, my 
uncle seized control of the Kingdom. 
He was so very strict about enforcing 
all the rules of Grammaria that my 
poor brother said he was petrified to 
open his mouth. I think that is 
what gave my uncle the idea. One 
day when my brother was making a 


They call him the 


speech right here in this room, he un- 
fortunately said “I seen nry duty and 
I done it!” Oh it was terrible! My 
uncle went into a perfect frenzy and 
before anyone could stop him, he 
had turned my brother to stone. 
Ever since that day he has been 
standing in that cabinet. 

Carter: Then your brother is really 
the rightful king of the country. 

Princess: Yes. But how can a petri- 
fied prince ever become king? 

Lesuie: Isn’t there some way to break 
the King’s spell? (The Princess 
shakes her head.) 

Carter: Couldn’t we force your uncle 
to restore him to life? 

Princess: No one can force my uncle 
to do anything against his will. 

Carter: But suppose we could catch 
him in some grammatical errors! 

Princess: Never! He knows every 
rule and every exception to the rule. 

Carrer: But surely he makes some 
mistakes. No one is perfect. 

Lesiie: I wish Miss (Names teacher) 
were here. She can always find mis- 
takes. Why, my compositions are 
always covered with blue pencil 
marks! 

Carter: Hurrah! That gives me an 
idea. (Rummages through papers on 
the Kina’s desk.) Some people who 
speak perfect English do not know 
the first thing about the mechanics 
of writing. Maybe the King’s writ- 
ten work does not measure up to his 
spoken English. 

Lesuie (Pointing to a paper in Cart- 
ER’s hand): Look! Look! He has 
written Grammaria with a small G. 

Carter: And there’s a period where he 
should have used a question mark. 





Lesuie (Shaking her head): Oh my! 
This is terrible. Miss (Names teacher) 
would say the King has no sentence 
sense at all. Here’s a whole para- 
graph just strung together with dots 
and dashes. 

Princess: Do you really mean it? 

Carrer: See for yourself. 

Princess: Oh this is wonderful! Simply 
wonderful. I am going to send for 
the Blue Pencil Brigade. 

Leste: The Blue Pencil Brigade? 
What’s that? 

Princess: That is what we call the 
staff of teachers who teach the 


palace children. Three taps of the 
bell will summon them. (Taps bell 
three times) 

Carter: If we can prove that the 
King’s state papers wouldn’t even 
rate a passing mark in English, he 
might be willing to come to terms 


about your brother. 

Princess: It’s certainly worth trying. 
(BLUE PENCIL BRIGADE enters. There 
are six girls, each armed with a gigan- 
tic blue pencil.) 

Captain: You sent for us, Your High- 
ness? 

Princess: Yes, Captain. I want to ask 
your brigade to go over these papers 
and mark them, just as you would 
mark the compositions in your class- 
rooms. 

Captain: At once, Your Highness. (7'o 
TEACHERS.) Be seated, ladies. (Girls 
begin to mark papers at desk. All 
make clucking noises of disapproval.) 

Princess (Hopefully): Are they very 
bad? 

Captain: Atrocious! Simply atro- 
cious! I have found six spelling 
errors in the first paragraph. 


-Firru: Disgusting! 


Seconp Tracuer: Three run-on sent- 
ences on the first page! This person 
has no idea of end punctuation. 

Turrp Treacuer: This is unbelievable. 
Apostrophes everywhere you look! 
He must have shaken them out of a 
salt shaker! 

Fourtu: No commas! Absolutely no 
commas! Not a comma in a carload! 

Absolutely dis- 
gusting! You should see what this 
ignoramus has done with quotation 
marks! 

Srxru: Here are the same old spelling 
demons, T'00 for Two, their for there, 
sloped for slopped, hopping for hep- 
ing! Really this is almost too painful 
for me to correct. (Spells out words) 

CapTrain (With a shriek): And look, 
look, ladies! Look at this. The pro- 
noun “I,” written as a small letter! 
(They all collapse in their chairs.) 

Princess: What would you recom- 
mend for the person who has written 
these papers, ladies? 

Captain: He should be sent back to 
first grade. 

Seconp: He should be exiled from 
Grammaria. 

Turrp: He should be executed. 

Fourtu: He should be exposed to the 
public. 

Firru: He should be imprisoned. 

Srxtu: He should be denied the rights 
of citizenship. (Kina and CuHan- 
CELLOR enter during these last 
speeches.) 

Kine: And who is this wretch of whom 
you good ladies are speaking? 

Princess: They are speaking of the 
writer of these papers, Sire. 

Kinc: Papers? What papers? Who 
has been meddling in my papers? 





Biue Pencit Bricape (Jn horror): 
Your papers, Sire? Impossible! 

Princess: King Syntax, your little 
game is over. You can no longer 
play at being King of Grammaria. 
You have fooled the people long 
enough. 

CHANCELLOR: Be careful, Your High- 
ness! Think of your brother. 

Princess: I am thinking of my 
‘brother. (Throws back draw curtain 
revealing PETRIFIED PRINCE standing 
stifflly at attention) There he is, the 
right and true King of Grammaria. 
Take your choice, Uncle. Restore 
him to life and to his throne or stand 
trial before the people. Your state 
papers are a disgrace to Grammaria. 

Kine: But my grammar is perfect. 

Princess: And your writing is atro- 
cious. Written English is just as im- 
portant as spoken English. 


Kine: But I was in a hurry... . Per- 
haps I was a bit careless... but... 
well, you can understand what I 
wrote. The thought is there. 


Carter: Boy, oh, boy! That excuse 
doesn’t go over with our teacher. She 
says you must be doubly careful 
when you put your thoughts in 
writing. 

CHANCELLOR: King Syntax, this is a 
serious offense. What have you to 
say? 

Kine: What do you want me to say? 

Princess: Say the magic words that 
will bring my brother back to life. 
Say that you will abdicate and let 
him be King. 

Kine: But you know he can’t speak a 
decent, English sentence. 

Princess: And you can’t write one. 

CHANCELLOR: Perhaps we could make 


what the Americans call “a deal.” 
Our poor petrified Prince could help 
King Syntax with his writing, and 
the Ex-King could coach the Prince 
on his speaking. 

Kine: An excellent arrangement. 

Princess: It will all depend on my 
brother. Release him at once. 

Kina: Very well, Your Highness. (Goes 
to curtain and swishes it back and 
forth violently as he intones) 

Nouns and pronouns, gerunds too, 
All my wicked work undo. 

Parts of speech with me connive, 
Make the Prince to come alive! 

(As he gives the curtain a final tug, the 
PETRIFIED PRINCE steps out of the 
cabinet.) 

Prince: Hello, everybody. What’s 
going on here? Who are all these 
people? 

Princess: Don’t you know me? I am 
your sister. 

Prince: Of course I know you, Sis. 
But who are those people? (Pointing 
to girl and boy) 

Princess: These are our visitors from 
America. 

Prince: Gee! I’ve always wanted to 
meet someone from America. Hy’a, 
kids. How’s tricks? (They all shake 
hands.) 

Kina (Holding his head): Is that any 
way for a Prince to talk? 

Prince: Oh, hello there, Une! I didn’t 
see you. Just as cranky as ever, 
ain’t you? 

CHANCELLOR: Come now, my dear boy. 
You really must get hold of yourself, 
if you are to be King! 

Prince: King? How can I be King 
when everybody knows I can’t make 
the proper speeches? 
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Kine: We ...er.. . we all make mis- 
takes, Your Highness ... er. . . that 
is... Your Majesty. If you will be 
good enough to let me help you with 
your speeches, that is your public 
speeches, I think we can get along 
very well together. 

CHANCELLOR: Maybe you would like to 
try on the crown, Your Highness. 
(Removes it from Kina’s head and 
places it on the Prince.) There! A 
neat fit, if 1 do say so. 

Prince: Thank you, Lord Chancellor. 
I feel most comfortable. In fact, I 
feel quite accustomed to it. It seems 
very natural. 

CHANCELLOR: 
kneel.) 
ready. 

Prince: It must be the dignity of the 
crown. Suddenly I feel quite able to 
cope with the English language. You 
can be assured I will endeavor to up- 
hold the honor of the Kingdom of 
Grammaria. 

Princess: Oh brother! That is... I 
mean, thank fortune, Your Majesty. 
And now, what is to be done with 
this wicked man who held you 
prisoner for so many years? 

Kinc: I thought we were going to 


Your Majesty! (All 
You are talking better al- 


make a deal. I thought I was to help 
him with his speeches and he would 
help me with my writing. 

Prince: I doubt if I will need help 
from this day forth, Uncle. I sud- 
denly understand my responsibility 
and pledge myself to speak with the 
dignity that becomes the crown. As 
for you, Sir, I feel no need for 
vengeance. I merely sentence you 
to eight hours a day in the custody 
of the Blue Pencil Brigade. When 
you can write a hundred-word para- 
graph with no errors in punctuation 
or spelling, you may be released. 
Take him away, ladies. (BLUE PEN- 
cIL BRIGADE exits with UNCLE.) 

Prince (Seating himself on the throne): 
And now I wish to speak to my 
American friends. (Beckons them to 
the throne) If you will seat your- 
selves by my side, I would like to in- 
crease my vocabulary with a few les- 
sons in baseball terms. Tell me, 
please, what is the meaning of the 
curious expression . . . “to catch a 
fly’? (Leste and Carrer talk ex- 
citedly with the Prince; CHANCELLOR 
and Princess beam in approval as 
the curtains close.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Perririep Prince 

Characters: 6 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Leslie and Carter wear modern, 
everyday dress. Citizens of the Kingdom of 
Grammaria may be dressed as elaborately 
as desired. The King, the Prince and the 
Princess all wear royal garb. The officials 
are dressed in court costume with long flow- 
ing robes, etc. The girls of the Blue Pencil 
Brigade are dressed in blue. They carry 
large blue pencils and wear horn-rimmed 
spectacles. 


Properties: Books, papers, typewriter, hand- 
kerchief, small desk bell, elaborate crown 
for King, summer-weight crown for King, 
book, piece of paper, six large blue pencils. 

Setting: The main throne room of the court of 
the King of Grammaria. There is a throne 
upstage center on a raised platform. At 
left is a large cabinet, similar to a cedar 
wardrobe, the opening of which is con- 
cealed by a draw curtain. At right there is 
a large table, containing books, papers and 
typewriter. There is an entrance at right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Too Many Kittens 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FATHER 
MorHER 
JANET, twelve 
GAIL, ten 
Pete, eight 
woe school friends 
ANNABELLE 
Miss ANDERSON, Pete’s teacher 

Time: Late afternoon. 

SertinG: A living room. 

At Rise: JANET is curled up in a chair 
at left, frowning at a sheet of paper. 
Gal is seated on the sofa, and Petr 
is sprawled dejectedly in an easy chair 
at right. 

Gali: Janet, can’t you think of anyone 
else we can call who might want a 
kitten? 

Janet: That’s what I’m trying to do. 
This is the list of people we’ve asked 
already. The Joneses, and the man 
at the dry cleaning shop, and the 
mailman, and Aunt Amy and — oh, 
what’s the use? We’ve asked dozens 
of people. (She puts list on table be- 
side her.) 

Galt: Poor Samantha. Nobody wants 
her four beautiful kittens. 

Petre: We do. I don’t see why we can’t 
keep all of them. 

JaNET: You know very well why we 
can’t. Dad says five cats are too 
many. 

Pere: I suppose. But gee, why is it so 
hard to find homes for kittens? I 
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saw in the paper where they get as 
much as fifty dollars for some kit- 
tens. And we’re giving ours away! 

JANET: Oh, those fifty-dollar ones are 
fancy kittens with fancy mammas 
and papas. Poor Samantha is just 
an old alley cat. 

Pere (Hotly): Samantha is just as good 
as any other cat. 

JANET: Of course she is, Pete, and we 
all love her but that doesn’t seem to 
be much help. Have you tried all 
the kids in your class? 

Pere: Have I tried? Didn’t I tell you 
I almost had to stay after school to- 
day because I was telling Danny 
Foley about the kittens? Miss 
Anderson said that if I didn’t pay 
attention and stop talking about our 
kittens, she’d have to speak to Mom. 

Gat: Oh, I hope she doesn’t. Mom’s 
upset enough about the kittens as 
it is. 

Janet: Yes, she says this is positively 
the last day. The kittens have got 
to go. 

Pere: Well, Danny may take one. 

JANET: Why, Pete, that’s wonderful. 

GatL: Well, I’ve told all the kids in 
my class. They all said they wanted 
to see the kittens, but they haven’t 
come to look yet. (The doorbell rings.) 

Pere (Rising): Pll bet that’s Danny. 
I'll go. (He runs off right.) 

Janet: If that’s Danny, let’s try to 
get him to take two kittens. 





GaiL: Sure — tell him how cute they 
are when they play together. (Perr 
enters right followed by Sue and 
ANNABELLE. ) 

Pere: It’s not Danny. 
Annabelle. 

Sue: We’ve come to see the kittens. 

Gal: Hello, Sue. 

JANET: Hello, Annabelle. 

ANNABELLE: Where are the kittens? 

Prete: In the back hall, in our old 
picnic basket. Come on, I'll show 
you. (He goes left and the two girls 
follow him off.) 

Gain (Rising): Oh, I hope they take 
two. (Starting left) Maybe I'd better 
go along and help them choose. 

JANET: No, stay here, Gail. The kit- 
tens get frightened if there are too 
many people. 

Galu: Janet, do you think Mom really 
means it this time? 


It’s Sue and 


Janet: I know she does. She put her 
foot down after Whitey tore the sofa 
last night. 

Gai (She sits on sofa, moves a pillow 
and shows a large tear): Yes, I know. 
That’s a bad rip. I tried to tell Mom 
that the kittens won’t always be like 


that. Samantha’s well-trained and 
she’ll train her kittens. 

Janet: Well, maybe, but Mom says 
by that time the whole house would 
be torn apart. 

Galx: But suppose — suppose we don’t 
find homes for them today? 

JANET: Well, you know what Dad says. 
Take them to the Animal Shelter. 
GaIL: But Janet, we can’t do that. 

You know what they do. 
JANET: What do you mean? 
Gatt: If they can’t find homes for 


them, they — they just put them to 
sleep. 

JANET: But Gail, we’re not sure of 
that. 

Gait: Yes, we are, Janet. Don’t you 
remember that time Samantha 
wouldn’t come down from the tree 
and the nice man came from the 
Animal Shelter? 

JANET: Yes. 

yAIL: Well, I asked him what they 
did with all their kittens and he said 
that sometimes if no one wanted a 
kitten, they —they just had to 
put — 

Janet (Dramatically): Don’t say it 
again. I can’t bear it. And for good- 
ness sakes, Gail, don’t mention it to 
Pete. He’s too little to hear a tragic 
thing like that. 

Gal: Well, we just can’t let it happen. 

Janet: No. (There is the sound of argu- 
ing off. Sus and ANNABELLE enter 
left followed by Pere.) 

Sue: I want the black one! 

ANNABELLE: No, J want the black one. 

Pere: Well, gee, you can’t both have 
him. 

JANET (Rising): Wait, girls. They’re 
all just as cute as can be. I just love 
the white one — she’s so sweet and 
gentle. (Gam quickly puts pillow 
over tear in sofa as she rises.) 

GatL: Yes, she is. 

ANNABELLE: | want the black one. 

Pere: But Annabelle, what about the 
yellow one? He can turn somer- 
saults. 

Gait (Hopefully): Or the gray one. 
She’s got black feet. 

ANNABELLE (Stubbornly): No, | want 
all black. 





Sue: I’m going to have the black one. 
I said it first and it isn’t fair. 

Janet: Now, listen, Sue and Anna- 
belle, I’m sure we can talk this over. 

ANNABELLE (Starting right): No! If I 
can’t have the black one, I don’t 
want any! You can keep your old 
kittens! (She goes out right and the 
door slams off.) 

Sus: So there. J’m going to have the 
black one. 

Pere: Yeah, I guess you are. 

Suge (Starting right): Vll go home and 
ask my mother and come right back 
for him. (She runs out right.) 

Pere: Girls! What did they have to 
fight for? 

Janer (Sitting left again): Oh, I don’t 
know. Well, we’ve got a home for 
one anyway. 

GaIL: But we might have had two. 
And it’s getting later and later. 


Janet: Wait — I just thought of some- 


one. What about Miss Hopkins at 
the bookstore? She grows flowers in 
her window. Maybe like 
animals, too. 

Pere: That’s a good idea. I'll run right 
over and ask her and I'll take the 
white kitten. 

Gal: No, it’s no use. 

Janet: Why not, Gail? 

Gai: She has a cat. Last time I was 
in there she told me she’d been hav- 
ing trouble with mice and that she’d 
bought a cat. 

JANET: Bought a cat? And we can’t give 
ours away. 

Moruer (Off shouting): Oh, my good- 
ness, oh my goodness! Get off of 
there. Scat, scat, all of you! Oh, my 
poor fern! 

Janet (Rising): The kittens! Pete, you 


she’d 


must have left the basket open. 

Pere: I — I guess I did. The girls 
were arguing and — and I — 
(Moruer enters left, looking very 
upset. ) 

Moruer: This is the end. They’ve got 
to go. All four of them up on the 
buffet chewing and clawing at my 
best fern. It’s ruined. 

Gait: Oh, Mom, we’re sorry. 
Moruer: Sorry? I should think so. 
Who let them out of their basket? 

Pere: I guess I did, Mom. 

Morner: Well, you hurry and put 
them back. in again and close the 
cover before anything else happens. 

Pere (Hurrying off left): O.K. 

JANET: Mom, it really wasn’t all 
Pete’s fault. Sue and Annabelle 
were here and — 

Moruer: I don’t care whose fault it 
was or who was here. I’ve been very 
lenient about those kittens, but now 
they’ve got to go. 

GaIL: But they are going. We’re giv- 
ing them away. 

Moruer: Well, they’re still here. And 
another thing, I can’t have children 
tramping through the house all day 
long. There have been five or six or 
seven every day, not counting the 
field trip from school when Miss 
Anderson brought the whole class. 

JANET: But Mom, that was part of 
their nature study. We ought to be 
glad to let them see Samantha’s 
kittens. 

Gat: And they all loved the kittens. 

Moruer: Maybe they did, but nobody 
took any of them. 

GaiL: There was always some reason 
they couldn’t. Charlie wanted one 
but he has a dog. 





Moruer: Yes, and the little girl who 
wanted one was afraid it would eat 
up her goldfish. 

Pere (Entering left): It’s all right now, 
Mom. They’re all back in the 
basket. 

Moruer: All right, indeed! 
see my fern? 

Pere: Yeah. Say, they sure did chew 
it up. You know, I was thinking, 
Mom — 

Moruer: What about? Getting me a 
new fern? 

Pere: Well, not exactly, but you know 
how you’re always telling me to eat 
my salad. 

Moruer: Peter, if you are just trying 
to change the subject you are not 
going to. I’m not through about 


Did you 


those kittens. What does your eat- 
ing salad have to do with it? 
Pere: Well, I just thought maybe the 


kittens needed vitamins. 

Gait: Gee, Mom, maybe Pete’s right. 
Maybe we haven’t been feeding 
them enough green things. 

Moruer: Well, whether we have or 
not doesn’t make much difference 
because someone else is going to be 
doing it from now on. If you chil- 
dren can’t give them away, we'll 
have to — 

Janet: But Mom, we have given one 
away. Sue is taking the black one. 

Moruer: Well, he’s still here. He was 
with the rest of them on the buffet. 

Galx: She went home but she’s coming 
right back for him, Mom. (The phone 
rings.) 

Moruer (Going to phone): Hello? . . 
Oh, yes, Grace, the children were 
just telling me Sue wants the black 
kitten... 
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Gat (All smiles): It’s Sue’s mother. 

Pere: Yeah, maybe she wants us to 
take it over. (Going to Moruer and 
pulling at her sleeve) Mom, Mom, 
tell her I can run over with him. 

Moruer: Quiet, Peter . . . (Into phone) 
Excuse me, Grace, Peter was inter- 
rupting.... Yes.... Yes... . Of 
course I understand. Goodbye, 
Grace. (She hangs up.) Well, now, 
you've still got four kittens. 

JANET: But — but what happened? 

Moruer: They’ve got a parakeet that 
flies around the house, and the kit- 
ten would chase it. Sue hadn’t 
thought of that. 

Gat: Oh dear, it’s always something. 
(She flops into chair left.) 

Janet: And —and here comes Dad. 
(FATHER enters right.) 

Fatuer (Cheerfully): Hello, family. 
Well, how’s the cat business? How 
many do we have left now? 

Moruer (Disgustedly): Five, John. 
They haven’t been able to find a 
home for one of them. 

Janet: Oh, it’s terrible, Dad. We 
thought Sue was going to take one 
but her mother just called and said 
she can’t. 

Gal: We've tried and tried but all our 
prospects seem to fall through. 

Fatuer: Well, prospects have a way 
of doing that. 

Moruer: And that’s not all. The kit- 
tens just chewed up my best fern. 
Fatuer: Not the big one? That’s too 
bad. (Sitting down in chair right and 
picking up newspaper) Well, you 
know what I said, children. I’m 
afraid it’s the Animal Shelter for 

those kittens. 

Gait (Sitting forward): Oh, no. After 





all, we’ve still got some prospects. 
Or one anyhow. Pete, what about 
Danny? You said he was a prospect. 

Pere: I don’t know. 

JANET: But if we could get him to take 
two —or even one. Call him up, 
Pete, and find out. 

FatHer (Sighing): You mean we're 
going to have cat calls all evening 
again? 

Moruer: John, you make it sound like 
a jungle. 

Fatuer: Well, it’s been going on for 
weeks. 

Gait: But Dad, how can we find 
homes if we don’t call people? Hurry 
and try, Pete. Their number is Oak 
7401. 

Pere: O.K., I'll try. (He goes to phone 
and picks it up.) Oak 7401... . Hello, 
is Danny there? This is Pete... 
See 

Janet: Tell him we’ve got to know 
right away. 

Petre: O.K. . . . (Into phone) Hello, 
Danny. I thought you were coming 
over to look at the kittens. ... You 

Just this morn- 
ing? . . . Six of them? .. . Gee, 
Danny, that’s kind of disgusting. . . . 
Yeah, six... Well, all right, so long, 
Danny. (He hangs up.) 

JANET: What is it, Pete? 
want one? 

Pere: No. 

Gait: Why not? 
gusting? 

Pere: That old tabby cat of the 
Burgesses next door to where Danny 
lives. She had six kittens and they’re 
all tabbies and Danny’s pop says 
tabbies are good luck so he’s going 
to have two of them. 


Doesn’t he 


And what’s so dis- 


Janet: Oh, my. 

Pere (Disgustedly): Wouldn’t you 
know? That old cat would have to 
have kittens right now — just when 
Samantha’s got hers. 

Farner: Son, all cats have kittens. 
In fact, there are too many kittens 
in this world. 

Pere: But Dad, there can’t be too 
many. 

Gal: They’re so cute. 

Moruer: Cute, indeed! Well, that 
was your last prospect, children. 
Something’s got to be done. 

Gal: Just give us a little more time. 

Moruer: I’ve given you long enough. 
And in the meantime, my best fern 
gets eaten and the sofa gets torn. 
(Breaking off) Oh, John, did you 
find out about the sofa? 

Faruer: Yes, Margaret, I went to the 
upholsterer’s and explained what 
had happened. 

Moruer: Well, can it be fixed? 

Fatruer: Yes, but he tells me with a 
slit that long, it wouldn’t cost much 
more to recover the whole sofa. 

Moruer: The whole sofa. ... Well... 
(Smiling a little) John, we’ve needed 
a new cover on that sofa for ages. 

Farner: That’s what I thought, so | 
told him to come over. He’ll be here 
tomorrow with samples. 

Morner (Going to sofa and looking 
pleased): That’s wonderful. Did he 
say how long it will take? 

Faruer: Yes, if he picks it up to- 
morrow, you can have it back by the 
end of the week. 

Moruer: Fine. My, it’ll really add a 
lot to this room. It’ll be just like 
having a new sofa, 

Pere: Say, I guess the kittens aren’t so 





bad after all. They’re going to get 
Mom a new sofa. 

Moruer: Now don’t exaggerate. It’s 
not a new sofa — just a new cover. 
And that’s just another reason why 
those kittens will have to go. We’re 
not going to have the new cover 
ruined. 

Janet: But Mom, this gives us more 
time. 

Moruer: More time? 
mean? 

JANET: Well, don’t you see? The sofa 
won’t be back till the end of the 
week. 

Moruer: I don’t see how this changes 
anything. 

Gat: But of course it does, Mom. 
You were worrying about the new 
cover. And there’s no need to worry 
till the end of the week now. By that 
time we can find homes for the 
kittens. 

Janet: And I just thought, Gail. We 
have got another prospect. We for- 
got Annabelle. 

Gat: Of course. Now that Sue didn’t 
take the black one, she will. 

Moruer: Children, I just don’t — 

FaTHER: Margaret, let them have a 
little more time. Just so I don’t have 
to hear any more about kittens to- 
night. I want to relax, read my 
paper. (Reaching toward side table) 
Where’s my pipe? 

Moruer: I think you left it in the 
dining room. 

FATHER (Rising and starting left): Very 
well . . . (He turns at door.) Pete, 
Janet, Gail, lend me your ears. _ If 
you have any more to say about 
kittens, prepare to say it now — 


What do you 


while I’m out of the room. (He goes 
out.) 

Pere: Gee, what did he mean about 
lending him our ears? 

Moruer: He was joking, Peter. It’s 
like something Mr. Shakespeare 
said. But he wasn’t joking about the 
kittens. Now, not another word in 
front of your father. 

Janet: O.K. Pete, you’d better run 
over and see Annabelle. 

Gait (Rising): Maybe I'd better do it. 

Janet: All right. Tell her she can have 
the black one. 

Pere: Gee, that’ll be one, and now 
that we’ve got till the end of the 
week, I know we can find homes for 
them. 

Fatuer (Loudly, offstage): Margaret! 
Margaret! 

Moruer (To children): Sh-h, not 
another word. (FATHER appears in 
doorway. In one hand he holds a 
small headless statue with a brass base. 
It is a golf trophy. In the palm of his 
other hand, he holds the head of the 
statue. At first he speaks with kind of 
an icy calm.) 

Fatruer: Margaret, look at this. 


Moruer: Why, John, your golf trophy. 
It’s broken. 


Farner: Exactly, my hole-in-one golf 
trophy. Everyone knows how I prize 
this trophy. I’m the only citizen of 
this town who ever shot a hole in 


one. (Raising his voice) What I 
want to know is—how did it 
happen? 

Moruer: Why, I—I don’t know, 
John. I remember dusting it this 
morning. It was on the buffet. 





Fatuer: Well, it wasn’t when I found 
it. It was on the dining room floor. 
The head had rolled under the table. 
And now if someone will just please 
tell me — 

CHILDREN: Oh . . . oh dear! 

Moruer: John, it must have been the 
kittens — while they were playing 
with my fern. I was so anxious 
about my fern I didn’t notice. 

Farner: Kittens — of course it was 
the kittens! (Holding out statue) My 
hole-in-one golf trophy decapitated 
by kittens. (He puts it on table.) 
Well, they’ve got to go — and now! 

JANET: Oh, Dad. 

GaiL: You mean right away? 

Fatuer: Yes, right away, immedi- 
ately —at once! I'll drive them 


over to the Animal Shelter. 
Petre: Oh, gee, Dad — please, no. 
Fatuer: They'll go now. 


Get the 
basket ready. 


JANET: Oh, Dad. 

Fatuer: I'll get the car out of the 
garage and wait out front. Hurry 
now. (He stalks out right. Children 
all look at each other.) 

JANET (Almost crying): 
(Pere starts to cry.) 

Moruer: Children, please, it can’t be 
helped. We knew the kittens might 
have to go to the Animal Shelter. 

Gait (Almost crying): We can’t let 
them go alone! 

Moruer: Your father will take care of 
them. 

JANET: But one of us ought to go along 
— to hold the basket. 

Gat: I think we all ought to go. I'll 
get our coats. (She goes off right.) 

Moruer (Comfortingly): Now, chil- 
dren, try not to be too upset. The 


Oh, dear! 


people will be kind at the Animal 
Shelter. 

JANET: I know, Mother, but — (Garn 
re-enters putting on her hat and coat 
and hands jacket and cap to Petre and 
coat and hat to JANET.) 

Gait: I —TI guess we’d better hurry. 
Who’s — who’s going to get the 
kittens? 

Pere: I don’t want to. (He puts on his 
cap and coat and so does JANET.) 

Gat: I — I don’t know if I can. 

JANET (Lifting chin): No, you are 
both too little. I’m the eldest. I'll 
have to do it. (She goes stiffly out 
left.) 

Pere: Gee, what’s Samantha going to 
think when Janet takes the kittens 
away from her? 

Moruer: Well, dear, you were going to 
find homes for them. 

Pete: I know. Just this morning I ex- 
plained that to Samantha and she 
just rubbed her head against my 
knee the way she always does as if 
she understood. 

Moruer (Sympathetically): Did she, 
dear? 

Pere: Yes, but I didn’t say anything 
about the Animal Shelter. That's 
different. (Sownd of suppressed cry- 
ing off left) 

Moruer (Turning): Janet — what on 
earth? (JANET enters left looking very 
miserable. She is crying.) 

JANET (Dramatically): I—I can’t do 
it, Mom. I can’t do it. Samantha 
won’t let me. 

Moruer: What do you mean? Did she 
try to scratch you? 

JANET: Of course not. Samantha never 
scratches. But when I went to pick 
up the basket she jumped on it and 





just sat there. I tried to make her 
get off but she kept looking at me so 
accusingly with those big eyes. Oh, 
I just couldn’t, Mom! 

Moruer: But Janet, your father is 
waiting. 

Janet: I know—but Mom, how 
would you feel if someone was trying 
to take all of us away from you? 

Mortuer: Dear, that’s different. You 
were going to give them away any- 
way. 

JANET: Yes, but to homes where they 
were wanted. Samantha knows this 
is different, and I just can’t take 
them! 

Moruer: Oh, dear, it is sad. 

Janet: Yes. Samantha had her kit- 


tens and now — I ask you, why have 
kittens when nobody wants them? 
Oh, Mom, the world is all mixed up! 
Moruer: Now, Janet, it’s not the 


whole world. 

JANET: Yes, it is. We take care of sick 
people, we take care of criminals. 
We find a place for all kinds of mem- 
bers of society — 

Moruer: My dear, where ever have 
you been learning all these things? 
JANET: In social studies, Mom. And — 
and it’s all true, but still there’s no 
place for four innocent little kittens. 

Gali (Crying): Janet’s right. It’s not 
fair! 

Pete (Starting to cry): I—I guess 
Samantha’s kittens are just as good 
as anybody else. 

Janet (Crying): They’re homeless, 
Mom. We can’t cast them out. We 
can’t just cast them out into the 
world like — 

Moruer (Taking out handkerchief and 
dabbing at her eyes): Oh, the poor 


little things. I don’t know. I just 
don’t know. (She starts to cry, too.) 

FATHER (Entering right wearing hat and 
coat): Well, well, what’s the matter? 
I’ve been waiting — (He stops as he 
realizes all the children and Morurr 
are crying.) For goodness’ sakes, 
what’s all the crying about? 

Moruer (Crying): The kittens, John. 

FaTuer: You, too? 

Moruer: Yes, John. Samantha is sit- 
ting on top of the basket. There is a 
place for everything in the world but 
her kittens and — and we can’t cast 
them out. 

Fatuer: Oh — oh, so that’s it. 
mean we are to keep them all? 

Moruer: Yes, John, suppose someone 
asked us to give up our children? 

Faruer: But no one has asked us. 

Moruer: I know but we’re asking 
Samantha to give up her kittens. 

Fatuer: Well — well — you gave up 
your fern. (Pointing at trophy) I gave 
up my trophy. 

Moruer: The fern will grow again, 
your trophy can be mended, but 
Samantha’s kittens — they need a 
good home. 

Faruer: But — (Then giving up) Well, 
well, I see what you mean. (He takes 
off hat and coat and puts them over a 
chair.) Very well, then. (He slumps 
into chair right.) 

Janet: Dad, you mean that — that — 

Faruer: If your mother says so. 

GaiL: Mom? 

Moruer: Yes, children, you needn’t 
take them to the Animal Shelter. 
Take off your coats. 

Pere: Oh boy, let’s tell Samantha. 
(They all rush off left shedding coats 
and hats as they go.) 


You 





Moruer (Going to FatuHer and putting 
her hand on his shoulder): John, can 
you blame me? 

Fatuer (Trying to smile. He pats her 
hand.): No, my dear, I was begin- 
ning to weaken, too. I’m resigned to 
it. Four kittens and a cat. Soon 
they’ll grow up. There will be five 
cats. 

Moruenr: Yes, I know. 

Fatruer: And each cat has nine lives. 
That’s equal to forty-five cats. 

Moruer: Oh, John — (She sits down.) 

Fatuer: And if each cat has four kit- 
tens, let me see. (He takes an en- 
velope and pencil from his pocket and 
figures for a moment.) That will be 
225 cats. 

Moruer: Now, John, you know it 
won’t be as bad as that. 

Faruer (Putting pencil and envelope on 
table): Perhaps not, but don’t you 
think we’d better call a tinsmith in- 
stead of an upholsterer and have a 
sheet metal cover put on that sofa? 
(Children re-enter left.) 

JANET: Oh, Mom, you ought to see 
Samantha. She’s purring and switch- 
ing her tail. (Doorbell rings.) 

Moruer: Dear me, company. Answer 
the door, one of you. 

JANET: I’ll go. (She starts right.) 

FaTuer: Janet, if it should happen to 
be someone wanting to give us a cat, 
politely but firmly refuse. (JANET 
exits laughing.) 

Prete: Gosh, Dad, why would anyone 
want to give us a cat? We've got 
five. 

Moruer: Your father was joking, 
Peter. 

Perer (Solemnly): Oh . . . 

JANET (Entering right): 


It’s Miss 
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Anderson, Pete’s teacher. 

Pere: Miss Anderson? Gee, she would 
have to come and spoil everything. 
Moruer (Rising and starting right): 
That’s no way to talk, Pete. (As 
Miss ANDERSON enters right) How 

do you do, Miss Anderson? 

FaruHer (Rising): Good afternoon, 
Miss Anderson. Won’t you come in 
and sit down? 

Miss ANDERSON: Thank you, but I 
really can’t stay more than a minute. 
I heard Peter talking about the kit- 
tens during class and I — 

Pere: Oh, Miss Anderson, I was just 
trying to get some of the kids to 
take our kittens. (Turning to 
MorueEr) Honest, Mom, that’s all I 
was doing. 

FarHer: Peter, you interrupted Miss 
Anderson. 

Miss ANDERSON: That’s all right. | 
was just going to say that if you had 
any of those darling kittens left, I’d 
like one. 

Pere: You, Miss Anderson? 

Miss ANDERSON: Yes, I wanted one 
the day we all came over on the field 
trip, but I didn’t want to deprive 
the children. 

Farner: Deprive? Miss Anderson, 
you wouldn’t be depriving anyone. 
And I’m sure that Samantha would 
approve of a teacher having one of 
her kittens. 

Pere: I didn’t know you liked kit- 
tens, Miss Anderson. 

Miss ANDERSON: Oh, I like all ani- 
mals. My folks live on a farm and 
now that I’m in town I miss having 
animals around. But if I can have 
one of the kittens to keep me com- 
pany, it will be wonderful! 





Gait: Oh, Mom, somebody really 
wants one of Samantha’s kittens! 
Pere: Maybe she’d want all four of 

them. 

Miss ANDERSON (Laughing): No, I’m 
afraid I wouldn’t have room for four, 
but my father’s farm would make a 
wonderful home for the rest of them. 

Pere: It — it would? 

Miss ANpERsON: Yes, the kittens will 
love it. Why, they’ll get fresh milk 
to drink. And they can roll and 
play in the hay. Can’t you just see 


Oh, just think, we’ve finally found 
homes for all of them. 

GaiL: Yes, but —I guess we’ll miss 
them. 

Farner: Now — now, Gail, think of 
how happy they are going to be. 
And besides, you’ll still have Sa- 
mantha. 

Moruer: That’s right. Well, children, 
are you satisfied? 

Janer and Gatu: Sure, Mom. We'll 
still have Samantha. 

Moruer: Peter? 


them? And I’m going home this Prre: Why not? We'll still have 


Samantha — and next year she’ll 
have more kittens! (Children all 
smtle as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


weekend. I can take them. 
Moruer: Why, Miss Anderson, that’s 
very kind of you. 
JANET: Yes, thanks, Miss Anderson. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Too Many Kirrens 

Characters: 2 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Gail 
brings in hats and coats for Janet and her- 
self, and a jacket and cap for Pete. Father 
has on a hat and coat when he re-enters. 

Properties: Paper, newspaper, a small head- 
less statue with a brass base, the head of the 
statue, handkerchief, envelope, pencil. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. There are 
entrances at right and left; the one at right 
leads to the hall and front door and the one 
at left to the dining room and other parts 
of the house. There is a sofa upstage cen- 
ter. The sofa arm at right has a large tear 
in it, but at rise the tear is covered by a pil- 
low. At left of the sofa is a small table with 
a telephone. There are easy chairs at right 
and left. Near the one at right is a small 
table with a folded newspaper on it. Other 
chairs, tables and lamps may be added to 
complete the furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





A Doctor for Lucinda 


by Margaret Mantle 


Characters 
JEREMY, the doctor 
SQuIRE GERONDE 
LucinpbaA, his daughter 
Rosin, a youth 
LUKE, a servant 
JACQUELINE, Lucinda’s maid 

Serrine: A room in Squire Geronde’s 
home. 

Ar Rise: Lucinpa and JACQUELINE 
enter. 

JACQUELINE (Indicating chair): Do you 
wish to sit here, Lucinda? (Luctnpa 
nods.) Would you like a footstool? 
(Lucinpa shakes her head.) A pillow? 
(LuctinDA nods. JACQUELINE gets 
pillow and is adjusting it, when 
SQUIRE GERONDE enlers.) 

GERONDE: Ah, I see you have brought 
my daughter downstairs. We will 
have the doctor shown in here. I 
wish to be present when he makes 
the diagnosis. Of course we may 
have a long wait. 

JACQUELINE: Luke said he would try 
to return soon. 

Geronpbe: I hope he finds a doctor who 
can cure Lucinda. (Sighs) Poor child. 
Will she ever speak again? Such a 
strange malady. 

JACQUELINE: It is that, sir, and it hap- 
pened so suddenly. 

GERONDE: Just the day before her 
wedding . . . and now Anthony, her 
betrothed, says the marriage must be 
postponed until she is cured. We 
have tried the best doctors, but not 


one seems to know what is wrong. 
What are we to do? 

JACQUELINE: Perhaps today Luke will 
find a doctor who can cure her. 

GERONDE: No ordinary practitioner 
will do. Luke will have to find a 
really clever physician. (Sound of 
voices off-stage) Jacqueline, do I hear 
voices? 

JACQUELINE: Yes, sir. 
Luke. 

GERONDE: 
failed. 

JACQUELINE: I do hope not. (Enter 
LUKE) 

GERONDE: Alone, I see. (Angrily) 
Death and furies, Luke, my orders 
were to find a doctor or never return. 

Luxe: I have found one, sir, the most 
skilled doctor in the world. He has 
performed cures which can only be 
described as miracles. He — why he 
brings folks to life that were dead as 
stones. There was a twelve-year-old 
boy that fell off a steeple... 

GERONDE: Bother the boy and the 
steeple. What can he do for Lucinda? 
And (Suspiciously) more to 
point, where is he? 

Luxe: I left him in your room, sir. 

GERONDE: Well, why didn’t you say 
so? I'll consult him in private. (Exit 
GGERONDE) 

JACQUELINE: Luke, are you up to one 
of your tricks? 

Luke: Why, no. What made you say 
that? 


Perhaps it is 


Then he has 


So soon? 


the 





JACQUELINE: Why didn’t you show the 
doctor right in here? 

LuKE: Because he is changing into 
clothes more fitting a doctor. 

JACQUELINE: There is something odd 
in all this. Why isn’t a doctor 
dressed as befits a doctor? 

LuKe: He was chopping wood when I 
found him. 

JACQUELINE: Chopping wood? You 
mean you’ve brought a woodcutter? 
What will the Squire say? 

Luxe: A woman I met told me he is a 
doctor, but likes to pretend he is not 
one, so as to keep his knowledge to 
himself. 

JACQUELINE: A great mind, with a 
grain of lunacy, just as a lofty roof 
may have a loose tile. 

Luxe: Oh, he’s a whimsical fellow, all 
right. You’d never take him for a 
real doctor. (Enter GERONDE) 

GERONDE: For a doctor, he is the 
strangest person. Hurry him along, 
Luke, and bring him here. 

Luxe: Yes, sir. (Exit LuKE) 

GERONDE: I warrant you he’ll turn 
out no better than the rest. 

JACQUELINE: The best treatment for 
your daughter, sir, would be a good 
husband. (Lucrnpa nods her head, 
indicating that though she is speech- 
less, she can hear and understand 
everything which ts said.) 

GERONDE: Zounds, woman, didn’t I 
find one for her? 

JACQUELINE: Yes, you found that 
ancient Anthony Houndsdell, but 
he’s not the one Lucinda wants. 
Lucinda loves Robin and if you 
would consent to that marriage... 
(Enter Luxe, followed by Jermmy) 

Luxe: Dr. Jeremy Owles. (JEREMY 
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skips forward. He is the caricature of 
a doctor, but a real one, never.) 

GeronpE: Ah, my dear Dr. Owles. 
Your services are badly needed here. 
My poor daughter has been afflicted 
with a most grievous disorder. 

Jeremy: I’m delighted to hear it. I 
wish from the bottom of my heart 
you and all your family were afflicted 
with grievous disorders. 

GERONDE (Amazed): You do? 

Jeremy: So that I might have the 
pleasure of curing you. 

GERONDE (Still not sure how to take 
these remarks) : I’m obliged, of course, 
but only my daughter is ill. 

JerEMY (Going to JACQUELINE, and 
putting his arm around her): You’re a 
fine, healthy girl. What is your 
name? 

JACQUELINE: Jacqueline. 

Jeremy: Give me your hand, and let 
me feel your pulse. 

JACQUELINE: Here is my hand, and let 
it feel your ear. (She hits him.) 

Geronve: This is my daughter, sir. 

Jeremy: Yes, of course. (Going to 
Lucinpa) So. Hmm. For an in- 
valid, I find nothing repulsive in her 
general appearance. (He studies her.) 
Aha. Hmmm. Ah. (Everyone waits 
impatiently for the doctor’s next 
words.) I find your daughter mar- 
riageable, very much so. 

GERONDE: Lucinda is my only daugh- 
ter, and you can understand that if 
I were to lose her. . . 

JeREMY: Don’t be alarmed. She’s too 
much of a lady to think of dying 
without doctor’s orders. Let me 
feel your pulse. (He takes her hand, 
fondles it, then tickles her under the 
chin. LuctnpDaA laughs.) 





GERONDE (Pleased): Why, you’ve actu- 
ally set her laughing. 

JereMy: Part of my treatment. (70 
LuctnpDA) Well, young lady, where 
do you feel ill? 

Luctnpa (Touching forehead, 
throat): Ih, uh, ah. 

JereMy: Very few languages I don’t 
understand. That’s one of them. 
GERONDE: That is what is wrong with 
her. For no reason that we can dis- 
cover, she has suddenly become 
dumb. Her future husband will not 

marry her until she is cured. 

JereMY: He’s a fool. I wish my dear 
wife had the same complaint. (70 
Luctnpa) Now open your mouth. 
(He studies her tongue.) From the 
condition of the patient’s tongue, I 
diagnose speechlessness. I always 
put my finger on the complaint at 
once, and I have the honor to inform 
you that, in my professional opinion, 
your daughter is dumb. 

GERONDE: I know that. In fact, I told 
you. What I should like you to tell 
me is why she is dumb. 

Jeremy: That’s a perfectly fair ques- 
tion, and I[’ll give you a fair answer. 
The reason your daughter is dumb 
is that she has lost the power of 
speech. 

GERONDE (/mpatiently): 
caused her to lose it. 
Jeremy: Best authorities —I mean 
authorities like me — hold it is due 

to an obstruction of the tongue. 

GERONDE: What causes the obstruc- 
tion? 

JeREMY: Well, the vapors formed by 
the exhalations in the region of the 
malady produce — by the way, do 
you know Latin? 


lips, 


But what 


GERONDB: No, I’m no scholar. 

JerEMyY: That’s fine — I mean what a 
pity. You’re sure you don’t know 
one Latin word? 

GERONDE: All I learned, I have for- 
gotten. 

Jeremy: All the better —I mean so 
much the worse. As I was about to 
say, Cambricus, arci, catalampus, 
hic, haec, hoc. 

GERONDE: I don’t understand a word. 
How I wish I minded my book when 
I was a boy. 

JerEMY (Sternly): No interruptions. 
Moreover, oratio Latinas? Etiam. 
Quere? You follow me? 

GERONDE: Well, not entirely. 

JeREMyY: Then I'll translate. These 
vapors pass from the left side where 
the liver is situated to the right side 
in which lies the heart .. . 

GERONDE: Just a moment, doctor. You 
said the liver was on the left and the 
heart was on the right. I thought it 
was the other way ’round. 

JeREMY: It used to be, but I changed 
all that. My latest discovery. 

GERONDE: Now that you know what is 
wrong with Lucinda, what do you 
advise? 

JEREMY: I advise you to put her to 
bed, and give her a quantity of 
bread soaked in wine. 

GERONDE: Seems a strange remedy. 
Why do you recommend that? 

JEREMY: Because there is a sympa- 
thetic virtue in wine that stimulates 
speech. (7'0 JACQUELINE) Go, follow 
my directions. (Exit Luctnpa and 
JACQUELINE) Good. Now I must 
think out the next part of the treat- 
ment. If you will leave me alone to 
meditate ... 





GERONDE: By all means. Come, Luke. 
(Exit GERONDE and LUKE) 

Jeremy: Let me think: how do you 
cure a dumb girl. If the bread and 
wine won’t work, and I don’t know 
why they should, what do I do next? 
Make a hasty departure — that’s 
what I prescribe. (Enter Rosin, 
climbing through window, or using 
entrance not used before) 

Rostn: Are you the famous doctor? 

Jeremy: None other. 

Rosin: I heard you were here. I’ve 
been watching for a chance to see you 
alone. 

JEREMY: Sit down and show me your 
tongue, though I’m sure it will look 
no different from other tongues I’ve 


seen. 

Rostn: I want your help. 

JEREMY: Most people do. 

Rosin: I’m not a patient. I’m not ill. 


My name is Robin Luckcraft. I’m in 
love with Miss Lucinda. Her father 
objects to me so strongly that he has 
forbidden me to see her. Will you 
help me? 

Jeremy (Jndignantly): Young man, 
young man, have you the audacity to 
ask a famous family physician to be- 
tray his trust? 

Rosin: Believe me, sir, I would not 
think of insulting you with such a 
suggestion, but — (Holding up purse 
full of money) 

JerEMY (Taking purse): Think noth- 
ing of it. You are too much of a 
gentleman to insult me, and I am too 
much of a gentleman to refuse. 
What is it you wish me to do? 

Ropin: Introduce me here as your 
apothecary. 

Jeremy: Have you had any experience 


in curing cases of dumbness? 

Rosin: You mean Lucinda’s dumb- 
ness? I assure you it is assumed, to 
postpone her marriage to Anthony 
Houndsdell. 

Jeremy: Assumed, did you say? 
(Greatly relieved) I’m glad you men- 
tioned that, but of course, I knew it. 
Now, if I do szy you are my apothe- 
cary, won’t Lucinda’s father recog- 
nize you? 

Rosin: | will assume a disguise. 

JereMY: Come back as soon as pos- 
sible, and I will see what I can do for 
you. 

Rosin (Starting out, then returning, as 
a thought occurs to him): Oh, there’s 
one thing. You must do all the talk- 
ing. I know nothing about medicine. 
(Exit Rosi) 

Jeremy: Neither do I! But (Happily) 
I see a perfect way to cure Lucinda 
now. (JeREMY starts to count the 
money given him by Rosin, but puts 
it into his pocket quickly, as GERONDE 
enters.) Ah, Squire, has the patient 
begun to benefit by my treatment? 

GERONDE: She is much worse. 

Jeremy: Excellent, excellent. 

GERONDE: It is? 

Jeremy: Indeed yes. That tells me 
what to try next. I have sent for my 
apothecary. He will carry out the 
rest of the treatment under my in- 
structions. (Enter Luctnpa) Ah, my 
patient. Come, my dear, I predict 
a cure in a few minutes. (/nter 
Rosin, disguised) This is my apothe- 
cary. (70 Rosin) Now, sir, you will 
take the patient to the side of the 
room, and proceed according to the 
usual methods, formula 99, 
amas, amat. 


amo 
You comprehend? 





(Rosin leads Luctnpa down right, 
while JEREMY takes the Squire’s arm, 
and leads him down left. Whenever 
the Squire tries to return center, 
Jeremy turns him away from RoBin 
and LuctnpA.) Now, Squire, the in- 
congruous opacities of the feminine 
temperament induce a_ preponder- 
ance of . . . you understand? 

GERONDE: Completely. (Jeremy con- 
tinues speaking in a low voice, ad lib.) 

LucinpDa (In a voice that carries above 
JeREMY’s): I promise you, Robin, I 
promise you that nothing, nothing 
will make me change my mind. 

GERONDE (Turning toward his daugh- 
ter): Did you hear that? My daugh- 
ter has spoken, spoken at last! 

JereMY: My formula never fails. 

GERONDE (Shaking JeREMy’s hand): 
How can I ever repay you? 

JerEMY: The usual way will be quite 
satisfactory. 

GERONDE (To Luctnpa): So, my child, 
you have recovered your speech, 
thanks to the good doctor here. 

Luctnpa: No, Father, thanks to the 
good apothecary, here. But I have 
recovered it only to tell you that I 
shall never marry anyone but Robin, 
and that it is quite useless for you to 
insist on Anthony. He’s old, he’s... 

GERONDE: Your wedding will take 
place tomorrow. 

Lucinpa: I won’t marry a man I dis- 
like. I would sooner die. I won’t 
marry Anthony. (LucINDA’s voice 
becomes louder and louder.) 1 won’t. 
I won’t. 

GERONDE: She has recovered her 
speech. Doctor, I’ll trouble you to 
make her dumb again. 

Jeremy: Sorry I can’t do that, but my 


apothecary will apply the treatment 
I prescribe in these cases. 

GERONDE: You mean he can bring the 
girl to reason? 

JerEMy: When you see her next, I as- 
sure you she will be a different per- 
son. Apothecary! Lead the patient 
into the garden. As soon as she is 
composed, exhibit a pinch of amo, 
amas, amat, then proposium matri- 
monium, and be off in secretum ad 
parsonio. You comprehend? 

Rosin: Perfectly. (7 Luctnpa) Per- 
mit me. (He escorts her out.) 

JEREMY: Well, Squire, as there’s noth- 
ing more I can do for you, I will take 
my—er (Holding hand out for 
money) — leave. 

GERONDE (Giving him a purse): Here 
are your fees. 

JEREMY (Putting purse into a pocket): 
Oh, I couldn’t think of taking it. I 
labor, not for money, but for love. 
(Enter LUKE, running) 

Luke: Master, Squire, sir, sir! Here’s 
nice doings. Miss Lucinda. . . 

GERONDE: Calm yourself, Luke. Miss 
Lucinda is in the garden 
treated by the apothecary. 

Luxe: That’s who I mean, sir, the 
apothecary. He’s kissing Miss Lu- 
cinda. (JEREMY hurries to the door.) 

GERONDE (Running after JEREMY, and 
holding him by the collar): Doctor, 
what kind of a cure is this? 

JEREMY: Kissing exercises the lips, and 
since the lips are essential to good 
articulation .. . 

GERONDE (Shaking JEREMY): 
scoundrel, you villain! 

LuKE: Squire, I saw him take off that 
cap and cloak, and you know who 
the apothecary is? 


being 


You 





GERONDE (Still holding Jeremy): 
Quickly, Luke, there is no time to 
lose. Go to the garden. Bring my 
daughter back. Use force, if neces- 
sary. 

Luxe: Yes, sir. (Exit Luxn) 
GERONDE (Shaking JEREMY): 
renegade. You scoundrel. 
Jeremy: Squire, desist. You will un- 
ravel my vertebrae. (Enter Luctnba, 
Rosin, and Luxe. Rosin ts again 

disguised.) 

GERONDE: You— you apothecary, 
how dare you kiss my daughter? 
Lucinda, what does this mean? 

Luctnpba: It means I will never marry 
Anthony. (Takes Rosin’s hand) I’m 
going to marry him. 

GERONDE: First Robin, now an apothe- 
cary. I will not have my daughter 
marry a penniless apothecary. 

Rostn: I’m not penniless. 


You 


LuKe: He’s not an apothecary. Make 
him take off that cap. (LUKE re- 
moves it.) See, it’s Robin that’s the 
apothecary. 

Luctnpa: Yes, Father, it’s Robin, and 
I love him. 

GERONDE: What has love to do with 


it? Anthony is rich; Robin is poor. 
Luctnpa: Robin will be rich. 
Jeremy: The learned Hippocrates says 
you must agree to this marriage. 
GeERONDE: Hippocrates said that some 
2300 years ago? I’ll never consent! 
Jeremy (7'o Luctnpa and Rosin): 
Well, then, you’d better elope. _ 
Rosin: We don’t want to elope. We 
want the Squire’s consent. I haven’t 
even told Lucinda this, but my uncle 
has just made me his only heir. 
GeronveE: Your uncle has made you 
his heir? Why didn’t you tell me? 
Rosin: Every time I tried, you had 
me thrown out. 
GERONDE: There must have been some 
misunderstanding, my boy. 
Jeremy: Then, Squire, you will con- 
sent to this marriage? 
GERONDE: Of course. 
Jeremy (Standing between LucinDA 
and Rosin): A mere medic would be 
content to restore his patient’s 
voice, 
But I give Lucinda, Robin, the hus- 
band of her choice. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Docror ror Lucinpa 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Old-fashioned dress. Jacqueline 
and Lucinda wear long, bright-colored 
dresses. Jacqueline wears an apron and her 
clothes are not as attractive as those of her 
mistress. The male characters all wear knee 
breeches. The Squire wears a white shirt 
and a bright colored vest. Luke is dressed 
in brown, and Jeremy in black. Jeremy 
wears a black cape. Robin has a large hat 
which he can pull down to cover most of his 
face. He wears a iong brown cape to cover 


his clothes which are similar to those of the 
Squire. 

Properties: Pillow, two purses full of money. 

Setting: A room in Squire Geronde’s home. 
The furnishings may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. All that is essential is 
a comfortable-looking chair for Lucinda. 
Other tables, chairs, couches, etc., may be 
added to complete the furnishings. There 
are exits at right and at left. A window, up- 
stage center, revealing the garden, is not 
necessary but it would enhance the action 
of the play. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Alice in Puzzleland 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


Characters 

ALICE 

Warre Rassir 

Dopo 

CATERPILLAR 

KING 

3 SPADES 

QUEEN 

Soutprers (Hearts, Spades, Diamonds, 
Clubs) 

2 Hearts 

A DIAMOND 

SerrinG: At the edge of a wood. 

Ar Rise: ALice is staring at a small 
piece of paper in her hand, puzzled. 
CATERPILLAR, unnoticed by AL.icn, 
lies near stump. 

Auice: Curiouser and curiouser. Oh 
dear, I won’t ever be able to get any 
order out of this jumble. (Wurre 
Rapsir hurries tn.) 

Rassir: What order do you mean, 
young lady? Grocery order? Money 
order? 

Auice: No, no. By order of the Queen 

. . in order to get an invitation to 
her croquet party . . . I must make 
some order out of what the fortune- 
teller told her. 

Rassir: Then I suggest you go about 
it in an orderly manner. (Looks at 
watch) Oh, my ears and whiskers, 
how lateit’s getting! (He starts to go.) 

Auice: Wait a minute, White Rabbit! 
If you please, sir, wait a minute. 

Rassir: I mustn’t keep the Duchess 
waiting. She is very savage if I keep 
her waiting. 


ALIcE: Please, sir... 

Rassir: Well, just a minute, then. 
Sixty seconds. (Counts slowly) 1... 
, owe ae 

Auice (Showing paper): Here are the 
notes the Queen made after talking 
to the fortune-teller. (Reads) “To 
preserve kingdom . . . uphold iris. . . 
with two olive branches .. . all 
mapped out.” It doesn’t make sense, 
does it? 

Rassir:18...19...20... Of course, 
it does. Every single word makes 
sense. 

Auice: But when they’re put together, 
they don’t! And the fortune-teller 
says it’s in the cards for the Queen 
to do this. Do what? If only you 
could help me unriddle it. 

Rassir: You’ve already started, fool- 
toh: GOweM oH. 21 

Auice (Puzzled): I have? 

Rappit: You said UNriddle, didn’t 
you? Well! 50...51...52. 

Auice: Well, what? 

Raspir: UNriddle. U-N riddle. 
plain as the pupil in your eye. 

Auice: I never have been a very good 
pupil, sir. 

Rassir: 60! 
Minute’s up. Goodbye. (He hurries 
out mumbling.) Oh, the Duchess. . . 

Auice (Still baffled): UNriddle. U-N 
riddle. I don’t see anything plain 
about that. (Dopo strolls in.) 

Dopo: Plain as the nose on your face. 

Autce: Oh! I don’t believe I’ve met 
you before. 


It’s 


(Puts watch in pocket) 





Dopo: Probably not. I’m reported to 
be dead, you know. Dead as a Dodo 
—that’s me. As a matter of fact, 
I’m very much alive. 

Auice: Yes, I can see that. 

Dopo (Standing on toes): And on my 

Which is more than you can 


toes. 
say. 

Auice (Looking at her feet): Yes, sir. 

Dopo: Naturally, since I’m on my toes, 
I know what a U-N riddle is. 

AxicE: You do? 

Dopo: It has to do with the most im- 
portant thing in the world today. 
Auice: That’s what the fortune-teller 
told the Queen. She said it was in 
the cards . . . to preserve the king- 
dom. But I can’t figure it out. 
(Sighs) I never was good at arith- 

metic. 

Dopo: No arithmetic about it. 
common sense. 

Auice: And if I don’t figure it out for 
the Queen, I won’t get an invitation 
to her croquet party. Dear Dodo, 
wonderful Dodo, extraordinary 
Dodo . . . you say it has to do with 
the most important thing in the 
world. What is the most important 
thing in the world? 

Dopo: Why, the UN, silly. The 
United Nations. Where have you 
been all your life? (Struts out, shak- 
ing head) I don’t know what’s going 
to become of this generation. 

Auice (More baffled than ever): The 
United Nations? Oh, dear, I don’t 
see what that’s got to do with up- 
holding an iris . . . with two olive 
branches . . . all mapped out. Oh, 
dear. 

CATERPILLAR (Raising himself to sit- 
ting position near stump): Were you 


Just 


speaking to me? Explain yourself. 

Autce: I can’t explain myself. I wish 
I could. I can’t explain anything. 
It gets curiouser and curiouser. 
You’re a Caterpillar, aren’t you? 
(Draws back a little) Oh, dear . . . 

CaTERPILLAR: I’m not used to being 
called names, madam. 

Atice: But I’m not calling you names. 
Oh, dear. 

CATERPILLAR: There you go again. 
Explain yourself. 

Autce: But I can’t, I tell you. I can’t 
explain anything. 

CaTERPILLAR: Then why are you here? 

Auice: I thought it would be the most 
likely place to find an iris. And I 
would so like to go to the Queen’s 
party. 

CaTERPILLAR: I don’t see what an iris 
has to do with the Queen. You must 
have made a mistake. Let me see the 
paper. 

Auice (Showing paper): Here it is, in 
the Queen’s own handwriting. She 
made this note after talking to the 
fortune-teller. She said it had some- 
thing to do with peace. 

CATERPILLAR: Piece of pie? Or peace 
of mind? Explain yourself. 

Auice: Oh, I don’t think pie has any 
part in it, sir. 

CaTERPILLAR: All right, then. 
we’re getting somewhere. 

Auice (Looking around): Are we? 

CATERPILLAR: Keep your temper! 

Auice: But I have been keeping it. . . 
all morning. I haven’t lost it once, 
in spite of everything. Oh dear! 

CATERPILLAR (Starting to wiggle out): 
I refuse to stay around and be called 
names! 

Auice: Oh, please come back. It’s all a 


Now 





misunderstanding. I won’t do it 
again. 

CATERPILLAR (Coming back): Where 
were we? 

Auice: We were talking about pie. 

CATERPILLAR: Not at all. We were 
talking about peace. Which, of 
course, is where the United Nations 
comes in. It stands for peace. 
P-e-a-c-e. I tell you, if the Queen 
takes the fourtune-teller’s advice, 
there will be no more war. 

Auice: But what is the fortune-teller’s 
advice? 

CATERPILLAR: Let me see that paper 
again. (Auice hands him the paper; 
he reads aloud.) “To preserve king- 
dom ... uphold iris . . . with two olive 
branches . . . all mapped out.” Ex- 


plain yourself! 
Auice (On the verge of tears): Oh, dear . . 
CATERPILLAR (Huffily): That settles it. 


I will not stay around and be called 
names. (Wiggles out. KING oF 
Hearts comes in, looks around, 
scratches head. He has a slip of paper 
in his hand like Auicw’s.) 

Kine: If I don’t figure it out, I won’t 
get any tarts... I won’t get any 
tarts . . . I won’t get any tarts. 
(Groans) I won’t get any farts. 

Auice (Curtsying): Good morning, your 
Majesty. 

Kine: Good morning, nothing. A very 
bad morning, to my way of thinking. 
The Queen says I won’t get any tarts 

. unless I figure out what the 
fortune-teller meant. 

ALIcE: You too? 

Kine: Two? I should say not. Two 
dozen is more like it. 

Auice: Two dozen what, your Majesty? 

Kine: Why, tarts, of course. I can eat 


two dozen at a sitting, and that’s 
only a starter. But unless I can ex- 
plain to the Queen how to. . . to 
(Consults paper) . . . uphold an iris . . 
with two olive branches . . . I won’t 
get any tarts. I won’t get any tarts. 
I won’t get any tarts. Did you ever 
hear of an iris with olive branches? 

Autce: I’ve heard of it, all right. But 
it doesn’t mean a thing. 

Kine: I agree with you. And I’m so 
hungry for a tart! 

Auice: And I would so like to go to the 
Queen’s party. 

Kine: What shall we do? 

Auice: We might have another talk 
with the Dodo, your Majesty. He 
seems to be on his toes. 

Kine: Good. I shall send some of my 
Spades to dig him up. (Claps hands 
three times. Three SPADES run in, 
salute. They wear card symbols, and 
carry shovels like guns.) 

Spapes: At your service, your Majesty. 
Ready to dig in. 

Kina: Find the Dodo at once. In fact, 
find all the Dodos you can find. 
SpapEes (Bowing): Yes, your Majesty. 

(They run out.) 

Auice: If they find the Dodo and he is 
willing to call a Spade a Spade, we 
may be able to unriddle this. Oh, 
that reminds me, sir. I have dis- 
covered that this is a U-N riddle. If 
you know what I mean. 

Kine: I don’t. 

Auice: A riddle about the United 
Nations. 

Kine: You don’t say. 

Auice: Yes, I do, your Honor. (Ras- 
BIT comes in sneezing.) 

Rassit: Ker-choo! Ah-ker-choo! That 
Duchess. There certainly was too 





much pepper in the soup. (He hurries 
across stage. As he nears wings, he 
sneezes 80 hard he drops his gloves and 
fan. Goes off without them) Ker-choo! 

Auice: Poor White Rabbit . . . he’ll be 
lost without his gloves and fan. (She 
picks them up.) Ull keep them for 
him. 

Kine: Hare-brained young fellow! 

AuicE: Not at all, your Majesty. It’s 
just that he’s always so harried, poor 
fellow. He really is very good at un- 
riddling riddles, if he has a minute to 
spare. 

Kina: He’s harried . . . and I’m hungry. 
I don’t know which is worse. (SPADES 
march in with Dopo.) 

Ist SpapE: We dugin... 

2np Spape: And dug up .. . 

3rp Spape: The Dodo... 

TureE Spapes: Your Majesty. (Salute 
with shovels) 

Kine: Excellent. Remind me to give 
you a tart when I get some. (SPADES 
bow and exit.) So this is the Dodo. 

Auice: On his toes, as usual. 

Dopo (Bowing to Aticr): Thank you, 
young lady. 

Kine (To Atice): Now that he’s here, 
what shall we ask him? 

Auice (To Kine): About the UN... 
since that’s what we have to do to 
the riddle . . . UNriddle it. 

Kine (To Dopo): What do you know 
about the United Nations, Dodo? 
Dopo: It’s the best hope of the atomic 

age, take it from me. 

KineG (Holding out hand): All right, I'll 
take it. 

Dopo: It works for peace. It cures the 
sick. It feeds the hungry. 

Kine: Hungry! That’s me. 

Dopo: It builds a better world. 


68 


KiNG: Sounds like just what we need 
for the safety and well-being of this 
kingdom. 

Dopo: Precisely what the fortune-teller 
told the Queen. It’s in the cards for 
this modern age. 

Kine (Showing slip of paper): But . . . 
but . . . what does this mean, in so 
many words? I have to figure it out 
for the Queen or I won’t get any 
tarts. I won’t get any tarts. I won’t 

get any farts. 

Auice: And I won’t get an invitation. 

Dopo: The only way to solve a puzzle 
is to puzzle it out. But I’ll give you 
a hint. A hint with a capital letter. 
What’s another name. . . a common 
name... for an iris? The rest will be 

- easy. (He goes out.) 

Kine: Another name for an iris? 
bite. 


I'll 


Auice: A common name? Oh, I know! 
We always called an iris a blue flag 
back home. (Looks at slip of paper) 
But that just makes it curiouser and 


curiouser. I never saw a blue flag 
with olive branches, did you? 

Kine: Never. (Wurre Rassir comes 
back, looking around anxiously.) 

Rassir: Oh my dear paws! Oh my 
fur and whiskers! Where can I have 
dropped them, I wonder? 

Auice: Did you lose something, Rab- 
bit? 

Rassir: A pair of gloves and a fan. 
And I must have them at once. I 
can’t call on the Duchess without 
them. 

Autcre (Handing him gloves and fan): I 
shall be very happy to give them to 
you, sir. You dropped them and I 
picked them up. Here. 

Rassir: How kind of you, young lady. 





Thank you. Thank you. If you ever 
want anything, don’t hesitate to ask 
me. Don’t hesitate for a moment. 
V’ll pull it out of my hat, with 
pleasure. 

Auice: Can you... can you pull any- 
thing out of your hat? 

Rassrr: Oh, yes. After all, a magician 
pulled me out of a hat once. 

Auice: Can you... pull the answer to 
this riddle out of your hat? (Shows 
the paper) 

Rassir: Watch me! (He pulls a folded 
square of blue silk from his hat, hands 
it to Aicn, bows, and hurries out.) 

Kina: Open it. Hurry, open it. Maybe 
there’s something to eat inside. 

CATERPILLAR (Wiggling in): Only food 
for thought, I can tell you that. 
Only food for thought. 

Auice: Oh, it’s you again. 

CATERPILLAR: Open the iris. 

Auice: The iris? 

CaTERPILLAR: The blue flag, then. 
(AuicE shakes out a flag of the United 
Nations.) 

Auice: Look, your Majesty. A blue 
flag! Blue as the sea and blue as the 
sky. (Points to design in middle) And 
what are these? Why, two olive 
branches, plain as anything. I re- 
member seeing an olive tree in the 
park once. 

Kine: And what’s that in the middle, 
all mapped out? 

Auice: It’s a map of the world. 

CATERPILLAR: Now you have it... 
United Nations of the world, on a 
sea of blue with a sky of blue all 
around . . . and two olive branches 
that stand for peace. 

Auice: Why, it’s the answer to the 
riddle! The fortune-teller meant 


that peace is all mapped out if the 
Queen upholds the blue flag of the 
United Nations! 

CaTERPILLAR: Simple, isn’t it? 

Dopo (Coming in): Go to the head of 
your class. (There is a sound of 
trumpets. SoLprers — Hearts, Clubs, 
Spades, and Diamonds — enter, mak- 
ing two lines.) 

So.prers: Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Hearts. (QUEEN enters, walks be- 
tween lines of SOLDIERS.) 

QuEEN (Pointing to Attics): If she 
hasn’t solved the riddle of the iris 
yet, off with her head! 

Auice (Stepping forward): If it please 
your Majesty, there must be no 
more chopping off of heads in this 
kingdom or any kingdom. 

QurENn: No more chopping off heads? 

ALIcE: Never. 

Kine: Never. 

Dopo: Never. 

CaTERPILLAR: Never. 

Auice: Not if you follow the advice of 
the fortune-teller. (Holds up flag) 
You see, when she talked about an 
iris, she meant a blue flag. 

QuEEN: It’s the same thing — in ordi- 
nary English. 

Auice: But, your Majesty, this blue 
flag is extraordinary. 

QuEEN: Extraordinary? 

Auice: Look. The two olive branches 
encircling a map of the world stand 
for world peace. 

QuEEN: Two olive branches . . . all 
mapped out? 

Kine: It appears we must uphold the 
blue flag, my dear spouse, to pre- 
serve our kingdom. 

QuEEN: Oh. So that’s it. So that’s the 
riddle of the universe! Dig up a 





flagpole, Spades. (SpapEe So.Lprers 
run out, and return in a moment with 
a pole. They attach the flag to it.) 

Spapes: There, your Majesty. 

QvuEEN (Holding flagpole): I hereby up- 
hold it. Long may it wave! 

Dopo: Long after I am dead as a Dodo. 

CATERPILLAR: Long after I am a but- 
terfly. 

Kine: But . . . haven’t you forgotten 
something, dear spouse? My farts. 

AuicE: My invitation. 

QuEEN: What for? 

Kine and Autce: For unriddling the 
U-N riddle. 

QvuEEN: Anyone could have done that. 
It’s so obvious in this day and age. 


Dopo: If you’re on your toes, it is. 
(Atice dances around on her toes.) 
QuEEN: Well, if you insist . . . (She 
claps her hands. Two Hearts come 
in with plates of tarts for Kine. A 
Dramonp brings invitation on cushion 

for ALIce.) 

Autce: Oh, I’m so glad we were able to 
get order out of the jumble! 

Rassir (Hurrying in): Order? What 
order do you mean, young lady? 
Grocery order? Money order? 

Autce: No, no. World order, Rabbit. 
World order! Where have you been 
all your life? 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


ALICE IN PuzzLELAND 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female; Spades, Hearts, 
Diamond, and Soldiers may be male or 


female. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters are dressed to represent 
those in Alice in Wonderland. The White 
Rabbit wears a top hat, and carries a fan 


and white gloves. 


Properties: Two small 
three shovels, small 
of tarts, invitation on cushion. 


oF of paper, watch, 
N ’ le, plate 


Setting: A clearing at the edge of a wood. 
There should be several trees and bushes on 
stage, as well as a stump large enough to 


conceal Caterpillar. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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The King’s Bean Soup 


by Sally Werner 


Characters 
KING 
ATTENDANTS, four 
Court JESTER 
PaLace Cook 
Cooks, three 
PAGE 
BEGGAR 

Serrinc: Throne room of the King’s 
palace. 

Ar Rise: The four ATTENDANTS are 
pacing back and forth across the stage. 

ist ATTENDANT: The king has lost his 
appetite. He refuses everything. He 
wants nothing but bean soup. 

2nD ATTENDANT: If it were only as 
simple as that. It must be a special 
kind of bean soup — an old-fashioned 
kind of bean soup. 

3RD ATTENDANT: Made from an old 
recipe his great-grandmother, the 
queen of the North Country, once 
had. 

4TH ATTENDANT: But we have searched 
through all the cookbooks in the 
palace. We have tried all the re- 
cipes for bean soup. His Majesty 
insists that we have not found the 
right recipe. 

Ist ATTENDANT: Oh dear, something 
must be done. The King must have 
his bean soup. He has scarcely eaten 
anything for a week. 

Pace (Rushing in): The Cook has 
found it! He has found the lost 
recipe for bean soup! 


lst ATTENDANT (7'0 2ND ATTENDANT): 
They have found the recipe. 

2nvD ATTENDANT (7'0 3RD ATTENDANT): 
They have found the recipe. 

3RD ATTENDANT (7'0 4TH ATTENDANT): 
They have found the recipe. 

Aux: They have found the recipe! The 
King shall have his bean soup! 

JESTER (Comes in dancing and singing) : 
Bean soup! Bean soup! The King 
shall have his bean soup! (Dances out 
again) 

Court Cook (Comes in carrying old 
cookbook): Alas and alas! The recipe 
is old and torn. One ingredient is 
missing. 

Ist ATTENDANT: Ssh! Not so loud. 
The King must not know. Prepare 
the soup anyway. Perhaps he will 
not notice. Make haste! (Cook 
hurries away.) 

47H ATTENDANT: Meanwhile, we must 
try to find the missing ingredient. I 
will send word to all the best cooks 
in the land. Surely someone will 
know what is missing. 

Ati: Yes — yes. Make haste. (4TH 
ATTENDANT hurries away as KING 
enters and sits on throne. ATTEND- 
ANTS bow.) 

Kine (Shakes head sadly): Oh, I feel 
weak — I feel faint. Oh, that I could 
have but one sip of my favorite bean 
soup. 

lst ATTENDANT: We have good news, 
your Majesty. 





2ND ATTENDANT: Very good news, your 
Majesty. 

3RD ATTENDANT: Excellent news, your 
Majesty. 

lst ATTENDANT: The lost recipe has 
been found. 

Kine (Very excited): You mean my 
great-grandmother’s bean soup 
recipe? 

2ND ATTENDANT: Yes, your Majesty. 
The recipe has been found. 

Kina: And I am to have my bean soup 
today? 

Aut (Bowing): Yes, your Majesty — 
today. 

Kine: Ah! At last! At last! My 
favorite bean soup. Ah! (PaLace 
Cook enters, carrying bowl and spoon 
on tray. Places it before Kine. He 
tastes it, smacks, rolls eyes wpward, 


frowns, shakes head.) No — no — 


no! Something is missing. It is not 


the same, I tell you. It lacks some- 
thing. Why, oh why, can’t I have 
my favorite bean soup? (Puts head 
in hands and groans) Take this soup 
out and give it to the beggars at the 
roadside. Take it away! (PALACE 
Cook takes tray and leaves. 2ND 
ATTENDANT accompanies him.) 

lst ATTENDANT: Your Majesty, let me 
explain. The recipe was found at 
last, but it was in a very old book 
and one ingredient was torn away. 
We thought it was some small item 
of little importance, so the soup was 
made anyway. 

Kine: The missing ingredient must be 
found I tell you! It must be found! 
Why don’t you do something? 

3rp ATTENDANT: We — we have your 
Majesty. We have sent word to all 
the best cooks in the land. They 


should be here very soon and some- 
one will know what is missing from 
the recipe. 

Kine: Whoever finds the missing in- 
gredient shall be well rewarded. 

4rH ATTENDANT (Entering and bowing 
before Kina): The very best cooks 
in the land have come, your Majesty. 
First comes the cook from the Hill 
Country. 

Ist Cook (Enters carrying bowl of soup 
on tray): Your Highness, I have pre- 
pared bean soup from the lost recipe 
and added a very special herb which 
grows only in the Hill Country. I 
am the only one who knows about 
this herb, Sire, and I believe it is the 
missing ingredient. (KING tastes soup, 
frowns and shakes head.) 

Kine: Take it away! That is not the 
bean soup I am longing for. You 
have not found the missing ingredi- 
ent. (1st Cook takes tray and leaves.) 

4rH ATTENDANT: The very best cook 
from the Low Country is here, your 
Majesty. 

2nd CooKx (Enters, carrying bowl of 
soup): Your Highness, I have pre- 
pared bean soup from the lost recipe 
and added a very special herb which 
grows only in the Low Country. I 
am the only one who knows about 
this herb, Sire. I am sure it must be 
the missing ingredient. (KiNG fastes 
soup, frowns and shakes head.) 

Kine: Take it away! That is not the 
missing ingredient. (2Np CooxK 
takes tray and leaves) Why, oh why, 
can’t I have my favorite bean soup? 

4rn ATTENDANT: Your Highness, the 
very best cook from the Island Coun- 
try is here. 

3rd Cook (Enters, carrying bowl of 
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soup on tray): Your Highness, I have 
prepared bean soup from the lost 
recipe and added a special plant 
which grows only at the bottom of 
the sea. Only I know about this 
plant and I am sure it is the missing 
ingredient, Sire. (KiNG tastes soup, 
frowns and shakes head.) 

Kine: No — no — no! This is not 
right. (Gives bowl back. Coox leaves.) 
Is there no one in the world who 
knows what the missing ingredient 
might be? Why, oh why, can’t I have 
my favorite bean soup? Oh, that my 
royal great-grandmother were here. 
Only she would know what is miss- 
ing. (There is a great noise offstage 
and 2ND ATTENDANT comes in drag- 
ging a ragged BEGGAR who carries a 
pot of soup.) What is this great com- 
motion? 

2np ATTENDANT: We found this beg- 
gar, your Majesty, begging for food 
on the palace grounds. That is quite 
against the rules, Sire. 

KinG: Did you not give him the bean 
soup my cook prepared? 

2ND ATTENDANT: We did, your Maj- 
esty, but he will not go away. He 
says he wishes to talk to the King. 
What shall we do with him, Sire? 

Kine: Beggar, what have you to say 
for yourself. 

Beacar (Bowing in front of Kine): 
Your Majesty, they said they brought 
me bean soup. I think you should 
know, your Highness, that there is 
one ingredient missing. 

Kine (Jumps up): And do you know 
what that ingredient might be? 
What is wrong with this bean soup 
they keep bringing me? Speak up, 
Beggar. 


Beaaar: They have forgotten to add 
the beans, Sire. 

Aut (Repeating one after the other): No 
beans? No beans? Etc. 

Becear: Your Majesty, may I add 
that the soup is made from a very 
old and very tasty recipe. I have 
added the beans and I would feel 
greatly honored to have your Maj- 
esty taste the soup now. 

Kine: Indeed I will. Here — let me 
try it. (BEGGAR comes forward and 
bows. Kina fastes soup, rolls eyes, 
smacks his lips and then smiles.) 

KinG: Ah-h-h! 

Au: Ah-hh! 

Kine: My great-grandmother’s bean 
soup! This is it! This is it! Beggar, 
you shall be well rewarded. You 
have found the missing ingredient. 
What is your wish? 

Breacar: My wish? 

Kina: Yes, Beggar. You shall be my 
royal cook. You shall have fine 
clothes and gold and you shall ride 
in a fine chariot. You shall be very 
happy. (Beaa@ar looks sad.) What is 
the trouble, Beggar? 

BeaGcar: Your Majesty, you are much 
too kind. I cannot accept. 

Kina: Nonsense! I insist! 

Becoar: I couldn’t think of it, your 
Majesty. 

Kina: Don’t be silly. It’s all settled. 
Becear: But, your Majesty — the 
only thing I can cook is bean soup. 
Kine (A little worried): Only bean 

soup? 

Braear (Nodding): Only bean soup. 

King: Hmm. That means we would 
have to eat bean soup every day. 
(BecGaR nods. Kine shakes his 
head, then smiles.) I have it! You 
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shall be royal cook for Saturdays. 
Every Saturday you shall come to 
the palace and make bean soup for 
me. 

Brcear: I would be happy to do that, 
your Majesty. (He bows low.) 

Jester (Dancing about and singing as 
the curtains close): Saturday, bean 
soup — all you lucky people, I wish 
the same to you. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Kine’s Bean Soup 

Characters: 3 male; Attendants, Cooks, and 
Page may be male and/or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The King wears a long robe and a 
crown. The cooks are dressed in white and 
wear aprons and chef’s hats. The Jester and 
Page wear typical costumes, while the At- 
tendants may be dressed in red, white and 
blue uniforms. Beggar wears any ragged 
clothes. 

Properties: A bowl, a spoon and a tray will 
serve for the four appearances of the soup 
on the stage; cookbook; a pot and a spoon. 

Setting: Throne room of the King’s palace. 
There are entrances at right and left. A 
throne on a raised platform is at center and 
there are several chairs, at right and left, on 
each side of the throne. The room may be 
decorated as elaborately as desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Indian Brave 


by Nathalie F. Gross 


Characters 


STar MaIpEN 
Brrp WING 
Moon BEAM 
SquasH BLossom 
Berry Buse 
LitrLe EAGLE 
Sea Lion 

PEDRO 
saopoagl Spanish explorers 
CARLOS 

True: Around 1776. 

Serrine: A clearing in the California 
woods. 

At Ruse: Five Indian girls are at work. 
They are grinding acorns, weaving 
baskets and sewing together animal 
skins. Star MAIpEN gently swats a 
flea on her arm. She places it inside a 
large covered clay jar near her. 

Star Maren: Another flea. And I 
didn’t squash him one bit! (Peeks 
into jar) 

Berry Buse: How many fleas have 
you captured, Star Maiden? 

Star Marpen: About 800. Fleas make 
good pets— when you can’t have 
real wild animals. (Sighs) Wish I 
could go hunting with our brothers 
today! 

Brrp Wine: Oh, Star Maiden! You 
always want adventure. We’re lucky 
Father lets us come this far. 


> Indian girls 





Indian boys 


Avuruor’s Nore: Near San Francisco, California, 
there is today a ag Bre mm de las 
“ a rs) 


a8," which means e Fleas,” because 
mr explorers were once attacked by great numbers 
fleas in that vicinity. 


Moon Beam: [ like to stay where it’s 
safe. 

Star Marpen: Not me, Moon Beam. 
Maybe I’ll sneak after the hunters! 
I can follow a trail as well as any 
boy! 

SeuasH Buiossom: If Father caught 
you, sister, you’d be punished. 

Berry Busu: You know you must stay 
here with us. And we have lots of 
work. Acorns to grind — baskets to 
weave — berries to pick. Goodness! 

Srar Marpen: I bet I could catch at 
least five rabbits! 

SquasH Buiossom: You might get lost 
in the wilderness. 

Brrp Wine: And white men might find 
you. (Lirrte EaGue and Sra Lion 
enter, left.) 

Stan Maren: Huh! 
the white men! 

LirrLe EaGcue: You are, Star Maiden. 
At least you would be if you had any 
sense! 

Sea Lion: Sure! White men steal In- 
dian girls and burn out their tongues! 

Star Marpen: They wouldn’t burn 
out my tongue. I’d find a way to fix 
them. 

LitrLe EacGue: Well, if any white men 
come while we’re off hunting, run 
and hide. Do you hear? 

Brrp Wine: Don’t be so bossy, Little 
Eagle. 

SquasH Buiossom: Brothers think they 
can give orders! 

Sra Lion: We are giving orders. Watch 


Who’s afraid of 





out for white men. Our scouts saw 
some yesterday. Near Crab Hill. 

Moon Bram: Eek! Take me home! 

Star Maren: Don’t mind them, 
Moon Beam. These little boys are 
only trying to scare us. 

Sea Lion (Sternly): We are no longer 
little boys! 

LitrLe EaGue: Hurry up with those 
baskets! We'll need them to go fish- 
ing. 

Sea Lion: Berry Bush, bring our bows 
and arrows. 

Berry Busna: Yes, Sea Lion. (/rits, up 
right) 

Sea Lion: And Star Maiden, here’s a 
message from Father. An important 
one. (Pointing to jar) Get rid of 


those fleas before he returns from the 
hunt. 
Star Mammen (Angry): You just made 


that up! 

Sea Lion: I did not. He said so! 

Star Mammen: But it took me two 
whole weeks to collect them! 

LitrLe Eacue: They bit Father -last 
night at the campfire. 

Star Marpen: It isn’t fair to blame my 
fleas! (Berry Bus returns with 
bows and arrows.) 

Sea Lion: We don’t have time to 
waste arguing with girls. Come on, 
Little Eagle. Watch out for white 
men, all of you. 

Girzs: We will! 

Sea Lion: And drown your fleas, Star 
Maiden. Father wants them gone 
when he returns. 

Star Mammen (Angry): Oh, go catch a 
deer! 

LitTLE EaGLe (Going out, down right, 
with Sea Lion): Maybe we will. 


Brrp WinG: Star Maiden, you’d better 
not make our brothers angry. 

Squash Btiossom (Soothingly): We 
know you’re just as brave as a boy. 

Berry Busu: And just as smart, too. 

Brrp Wina: But women have to hold 
their tongues — 

Moon Beam (Scared): Don’t say that! 
It makes me think of the white men. 
Ohhhbh! 

Srar Maren: Hush, Moon Beam. Of 
course you’re right, sisters. I must 
learn to behave as well as you do. 
Let’s finish our work. (Girls return to 
work. ) 

Moon Beam: I think — I think I hear 
something in the bushes. (Girls 
listen.) 

Berry Buss: It’s only a rabbit. 

SquasH Biossom: What will you do 
with your fleas, Star Maiden? 

Star Maren: I don’t know yet, 
Squash Blossom. Guess I’ll take 
them to the creek. I ought to slip 
them into our brothers’ beds! 

SquasH Biossom: Oh, Star Maiden.. 

Star Maren: It would serve them 
right. 

Brrp Wine: I won’t miss those fleas 
when they’re gone. 

Star Maren: Why, they’re fun. 
Here —let me show you a real 
beauty. 

Seuasn Brossom (Quickly): Never 
mind! We believe you. 

Berry Busu (Teasing): You'll find 
some better pets. Maybe a baby 
eagle — or even a mountain lion. 

Moon Beam (Loud whisper): Hsst! 
(Puts finger to lips. Everyone listens.) 

Pepro (Offstage): Roberto! Hurry up! 

Roserto (Offstage): Wait a minute! 
Wait! 





Stan Maren (Loud whisper): It’s 
white men! We must hide! Pick up 
everything! Hurry! (Girls quickly 
gather their things and hasten off, up 
right. After a short pause three Span- 
ish explorers, Pmpro, CaRLos and 
Roserto, enter, left, carrying heavy 
packs. Ropero enters last.) 

Prepro (Sternly): Roberto! We must 
keep together. 

Roserto (Moaning): But I’m tired, 
Pedro. This awful wilderness! Let’s 
camp right here. (Sits on his pack) 
Ohhh! If I were only back home in 
Spain! 

Car.os: We need water. I think we'll 
find some near those tall trees. 

Roserto: I can’t take another step. 

Prpro: Courage, Roberto. We'll make 
camp at the next creek. 

Roserto: Bring the creek to me. 

Car.os (Angry): Why did we take this 
fool along! Do you call yourself an 
explorer? 

Roserto: Frankly, no. And I certainly 
wish Christopher Columbus hadn’t 
been such a good one, either. 

Car.os: Roberto, I am surprised at 
you! What are you saying? 

Pepro: Carlos and I must remind you. 
Our King and all Spain are grateful 
to Columbus, and to all explorers, 
Roberto! 

Roserto: To me, too? 

Caruos: To you, too. Long live the 
Empire we build with our strong 
hearts, strong wills and good strong 
legs! 

Roserto: Ugh, my poor legs! I have 
weak ankles. And sore toes! 

Prpro (Sternly): Silence, Roberto! We 
will push on at once! Watch for In- 
dians. ‘They have been reported in 


this area. We may have a chance to 
capture a whole tribe! (He goes out 
down right with CaRos.) 

Roserto (Grumbling): I ache all over. 
But I’d like to capture some Indians. 
Hey — wait for me! (He limps out 
after the men. The Indian girls tiptoe 
out of hiding with some of their pos- 
sessions. STaR MAIDEN carries her 
jar of fleas. The girls huddle together.) 

Moon Beam: What should we do? 

SquasH Biossom: The creek is so close! 

Berry Busu: I wish Father were here! 

Moon Beam: I’m scared! 

Brrp Wine: Little Eagle said to run 
and hide if white men came. 

Star Maren (Bravely): The white 
men will trap our hunters. I think we 
must drive them away. 

SquasH Biossom: But how can we? 
What can we do? 

Moon Beam: They’ll burn out our 
tongues! Owwwwww! 

Star Maen: Hush! I have to think. 

SquasH Buiossom (Wailing): I don’t 
like this one bit! 

Berry Busu (Almost crying): We're 
only five girls — and a jar of miser- 
able fleas! 

Star Maren: That’s it!’ My fleas! 
I’ll set them loose in their camp! 
That will drive the white men off! 
(Starts out, down right, with jar) 

Moon Beam: Star Maiden, they’ll 
catch you! 

Brrp WI1nG: Stay here, sister! 

Berry Busu: Don’t go, please! 

Srar Marpen: I must! (Hurries off) 

Moon Beam (Wailing): We'll never 
see Star Maiden again! 

Berry Busn: What will we say to 
Father? We should have stopped 
her! 





SquasH Biossom: We should have sat 
on her. 

‘ Brrpv Wine: Let’s send a message to 
our Spirits of Earth and Sky. 

SquasH Buiossom: That will help! 
(The girls dance solemnly in a circle. 
Soon Star MAIDEN comes running in, 
down right, empty-handed. ) 

Brrp Wine: Star Maiden! 

Srar Mawen (Breathlessly) : It worked! 
Hide, sisters! Hide! Quick! (Girls 
scoop up their possessions and exit, up 
right. The explorers dash in, down 
right, hopping about wildly.) 

Exp.Lorers: Fleas! Las pulgas! Ouch! 

Caruos: All the fleas of California are 
on the warpath! 

Roserro: Thousand are attacking me! 

Roserto: I’m going back to Spain! 
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Owwwww! Las pulgas! Let’s leave 
this country to the Indians! (He runs 
off, left.) 

Carwos (Following) : That’s what I say! 

Pepro: And I! And I! (Grabs seat of 
his pants and follows off. When the 
stage is clear, the girls enter timidly. 
They look off left, then jump up and 
down happily. They join hands and 
chant.) 

Griris: We made them flee with fleas! 
We made them flee with fleas! 
Our father and brothers 
Will think it was others — 
But we made them flee with fleas! 
(Pointing to audience) You all know 
we did, don’t you? 


THE END 


aa 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


INDIAN BRAVE 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Indian girls and boys wear 
traditional Indian dress. The Spanish ex- 
plorers wear sturdy outdoor clothing, plus 
—* armor, helmets and swords if 


Pho nwt Bow imal sina stone, acorns, straw 
baskets, ani jar, bows, arrows, 
quivers, pac 

Setting: A clearing in the California woods. 
Cardboard bushes and trees are placed 
about the stage, or an outdoor scene may be 
painted on a backdrop. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Rumpelstiltsken 


Adapted by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 


KING 

MESSENGER 

SERVANTS, two 

Marion, the Miller's daughter 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
CouRTIERS 


Scene I 

Time: Long ago. 

Piace: A room in a king’s castle. 

Ar Rise: The Kine is sitting at his 
counting-house table counting out a 
very small pile of money. Great piles 
of unpaid bills are stacked around 
him. He thumbs through the top ones. 

Kine (To himself): Bills from the 

hatters, bills from the tailors, 
Bills for out-fitting my soldiers and 
sailors. 
Bills from the bakeries, markets and 
mills — 
Nothing but bills, no, nothing but 
bills! (He sweeps them from the 
table in an angry gesture and they 
flutter everywhere.) 

MESSENGER (Entering from right, run- 
ning hastily forward and kneeling 
before Kina): Oh Your Royal High- 
ness, I think I have found a way to 
pay the bills! 

Kine: What? Do you really mean it? 

MEssENGER: I have found a miller’s 
daughter who can spin straw into 
gold. 

Kine: Well, what are you waiting for? 
Bring her in. And tell my courtiers 


to come in, too. I want them to know 
the good news. 

MESSENGER (Rising and hurrying out): 
I go at once. (SERVANTS enter left, 
carrying brooms, and sweep up the 
bills.) 

Kina (To servants) : Pile them up neatly 
this time. I’m going to pay them. 

SERVANTS (Amazed): Pay them? What 
with? 

Kina: You'll see. Just fetch me the 
last three bales of straw from the 
stable and a spinning wheel from 
the attic. 

Servants: Yes, Your Highness. (They 
bow and go out as CouURTIERS enter, 
right. They are talking excitedly to 
each other about the girl who can spin 
straw to gold.) 

Kina (As they all bow to him): Well, 
I see you have heard the news .. . 
(He looks offstage, right) And here 
comes the magic maiden now. 
(MEssENGER enters, right, with 
Miller’s daughter, Marton.) 

Courtiers (Admiringly) : Ohh! 

Kine (As the girl bows before him): 
I see you have spun your own hair 
to gold. Would you spin my straw 
for me — for the good of your 
country and mine? We must have 
gold or the land will be lost. 

Marion (Frantically): Oh, Your Royal 
Highness, I should like nothing 
better! But I cannot work such 
magic. 

MessencerR: Your father tells me you 
can. 





Marion: But my father likes nothing 
better than to brag and boast about 
me. He thinks there is nothing I 
cannot do. 

MESSENGER (Aside to Kina): She is 
too modest. 

Kine: That, I can see. 

Courtiers (As SERVANTS enter, carry- 
ing bales of straw and a spinning 
wheel and stool): Ahh! 

Kine (As Servants come forward): 
Splendid! Put the bales in that 
closet over there, and the wheel in 
front of the door. (He points towards 
the closet and Servants obey.) 

Marion (Jn panic): Must I spin before 
all these people? 


Kine (Kindly): No, no. We shall 


leave the room. When the straw is 
spun to gold, we shall come back. 
(Kine, Courtiers and SerRvANTS 
exit, right. As the last one disappears, 


MARIon bursts into tears. As she 
continues to sob, RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
enters from left, on tiptoe.) 

Marion (Crying, goes to the closet and 
looks at straw): Oh dear, oh dear! 
What shall I do? I can’t possibly 
spin straw into gold. Who in the 
world can? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Running up to her): 
I can. 

Marion (Looking around, startled): 
You? Who are you? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: Some one whose 
name you could never guess. 

Marion: Wh-where did you come 
from? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: From the end of 
the world, from the edge of nothing. 

Marron: But how did you get in here? 
The door is locked and . . . 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: I can get into any 


room. Locked or not. What’s more 
I can spin straw into gold. 

Marron: I don’t believe it. 

RuMPELSTILTSKIN: Well, I can, and 
what’s more I will! What will you 
give me if I spin these three bales 
for you? 

Marton: Anything! Anything! 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: I must have one 
thing for each bale. 

Marion: Well, here is my necklace 
for one. (She hands it to him.) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Taking it): Very 
well. It will do. 

Marion: And here is my ring for 
another. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: Yes. That is better. 
(He slips it onto his own finger.) 

Marion (Distressed): I can’t think of 
anything else to give. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: Why not give a 
promise. 

Marion (Puzzled): A promise? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: Yes, promjse you 
will give me your first-born baby 
when you become Queen. 

Marion (Laughing): Oh, you funny 
little man. You’re cheating yourself. 
A king would never marry a miller’s 
daughter. I shall never be a queen. 

RuMPELstTiLTskin: I’il take a chance 
on it. 

Marion: Very well. I promise. Only 
don’t blame me if... 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Shutting closet door) : 
Ah, here goes, then! (He seats him- 
self at wheel and chants as he spins.) 
Whirr, whirr, spin, spin, 
Gold is heavy and straw is thin 
Turn the wheel with a pixie-purr — 
Spin, spin, whirr, whirr. 
Oh, he who is versed in the Good 

Folks’ law 





Shall spin bright gold out of straw, 
straw, straw. (The wheel stops 

and the closet door flies open revealing 

three pails instead of three bales.) 

Marion (Rushing over to closet and 
looking in): Oh it’s done, done, done! 
(She scoops up handfuls of gold from 
the pails and tosses the coins wildly 
into the air. They fall clinking to 
the floor. RUMPELSTILTSKIN tiploes 
out, a sly look on his face. Marion 
dances about.) Enough to save a 
kingdom. Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Kine (Entering hurriedly from right): 
What? Did you say “Gold’’? Is it 
spun already? (He looks into pails.) 
The magic is done! (CourRTIERS 
enter, running from all directions.) 

Courtiers (estatically): Ohh! 

Kine (Turning toward Marion): But 
the most beautiful gold in all the 
world is the gold of this maiden’s 
hair. Marion, the Miller’s daughter 
shall be my queen. 

Courtiers (Bowing): Hail, to Marion, 
the Miller’s daughter! 

Marion (Amazed): What? J shall be 
a queen? 

CURTAIN 
* * +n * 
SCENE 2 

Tre: A year later. 

SertinG: Same. A baby’s cradle is at 
center. 

At Rise: QUEEN Marion is seated by 
the cradle, rocking it. 

Marion (Singing): 

Hushaby, rockabye, little crowned 
head — 

Safe in your cradle, snug in your 
bed — 

Hushabye, rockabye, little crowned 
head, 


Your mother’s a queen and your 
father’s a king — 
They will protect you from any rude 
thing — 
Sing, sing, sing... 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (T'iptoeing in left and 
breaking into the song with a forward 
leap and an evil laugh): I’m not so 
sure about that. 

Marion (Frightened): Oh dear, it’s 
you! I’d forgotten all about you. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: Forgotten about 
your promise? I’ve come for your 
baby. . 

Marion (Throwing her arms about the 
cradle): No, no! I will give you any- 
thing else. Gold, jewels, my half 
of the kingdom .. . 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN: But I have heard 
that none of these things is so 
precious as a baby. 

Marion (Sobbing): You are asking me 
to pluck the moon out of the sky and 
live in shadow, to snatch away the 
sun and dwell in darkness. You are 
asking me to tear the heart out of 
my breast and . . . (Her words dis- 
solve into a moan.) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Stamping his foot 
and brushing a hand across his eyes) : 
Stop, stop! You’ll have me crying, 
too, if you’re not careful. 

Marion (Looking at him hopefully): 
Oh you do have mercy in your heart! 
You won’t take my baby away? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Uppishly): I didn’t 
say that. But I’ll give you one more 
chance. (He smiles slyly.) If you 
guess my name by nightfall you 
may keep your baby. 

Marion (Delighted): I 
guessing at once. 

MESSENGER (Entering with a big book 


shall 


start 





under his arm and bowing to Queen) 
Your Majesty, I could not help hear- 
ing all that has been said. For the 
King, when he rode off to the hunt 
today, bade me never to go far from 
your door. 

Marron: It is well. 

MessEenGER: And I have brought you 
the great book of names — names 
collected from all over the kingdom. 
It may be of use to you now. 

Marron: Good messenger, you shall be 
knighted for this. Come, we’ll read 
off the names to the little man. 

MESSENGER (Opening book and _ be- 
ginning): Tom or John? 

Jake or Harry? 

Bob or Rob? 

Lonnie, Larry? . . . (He pauses and 
looks at dwarf who shakes his head 
“No.” ) 

Marion (Coming over to MESSENGER 
and reading also from book): James 
or John? 

Jack or Jerry? 

Mike or Ike? 


Ted or Terry? (She looks up at. 


the dwarf expectantly.) 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN: No, no, no. Ho, ho, 
ho! 
That’s a book I happen to know. 
You won’t find it there. I’m telling 
you so! 

Marron: It must be a very odd name, 
then, like Kataklump or Diddle- 
dop... 

MESSENGER (Closing book): Or Bandy- 
back... 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Laughing harder 
than ever): No, no, you'll never guess 
it. Ill run out for afternoon tea 
and if you haven’t guessed it by 
the time I get back .. . 


MessENGER: Very well, go along. It 
will give us a little time to look up 
more names. 

Marion (Looking doubtful): We can 
at least try. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Singing as he goes 
off): 

To-day I’ll brew, to-morrow I’|] bake 

But now I’ll go for tea and cake 

And then the queen’s child I shall 
take. (He dances off.) 

Marion (To MESSENGER in stage 
whisper): Quick! Follow him. You 
may learn something. 

Messencer (Nodding): It’s our only 
chance. (He goes out on the run.) 

Marion (Hurrying back to cradle): 
There, there! Don’t ery and I'll 
sing to you. (She repeats lullabye 
with intermitiant sighs and sobs. 
Suddenly MessENGER re-enters. ) 

Marion (Going to meet him): What? 
Back so soon? I thought he lived 
at the edge of the earth. 

MessenGER: Perhaps he does, but he 
only went as far as the woods. 

Marton: I think he forgot to put on 
his invisible cap. That’s why you 
saw him. 

MesseNnGER: Well, he built a fire, for 
brewing tea, I suppose, or mischief. 
But he danced around it first, and 
sang. 

Marion: That dreadful song about 
taking my child? 

MessEeNGER: Yes, but what do you 
think he added? (He laughs.) 

Marion (Hopefully): Tell me. Oh 
tell me quickly! 

MESSENGER (Singing and acting it out): 
To-day I brew. To-morrow I bake 
To-night the queen’s child I shall 

take — 
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She doesn’t know, poor foolish dame, 

That Rumpelstiltskin is my name. 

Marion (Clapping her hands in de- 
light): Rumpelstiltskin! 

MessEeNGER (Looking offstage): Sh! 
Here he comes. (RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
enters left.) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Gleefully): Do you 
know my name yet, my fair queen? 
I will give you three guesses. 

Marion (Hesitantly): Well — 
be Woodleworm? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Delighted): No! 

Marion: It’s not Minimone, is it? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Going near cradle 
and dancing about): It is not! One 
more guess — and then the child is 
mine! 


could it 


Marion (Smiling a little): Could your 
name be Rumpelstiltskin? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Flying into a rage:) 
The fairies must have told you! The 
fairies must have told you. I have 
lost my chance forever! (He runs 
from the room, screaming.) 

Kine (Rushing on, followed by Cour- 
TIERS): What’s happened? What 
was that noise? 

Marion (Going to cradle and rocking 
it): The baby was frightened and 
cried a little. But everything is all 
right now. Yes, everything is all 
right. (The Kine and Courtiers 
surround the cradle as the curtain 
closes.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


RUMPLESTILTSKIN 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female; Courtiers may be 
male and female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The King wears a long purple robe 
and a crown. Marion wears a simple, plain 
long dress in Scene 1. In Scene 2 she is 

in a long robe and a crown. The 
servants wear long dark dresses with white 
sprene and caps. Rumpelstiltskin is dressed 
all in brown, and has long, tight-fitting 
ts. He wears pointed slippers with bells 
attached to the toes. A little pointed cap 
completes his outfit. The male Courtiers 
wear dark-colored knee-pants, and white 
shirts. The female Courtiers wear long 


dresses. 

Properties: Play money, bills, two brooms, 
three bales of straw, spinning wheel, stool, 
necklace, ring, gold coins (paper or foil), 


pennies, three pails, large book. Note: The 
closet in which the straw is placed should 
have two openings: the door in front, visible 
to the audience, and a dark curtain at the 
back which may be lifted by a stagehand 
who exchanges the bales of straw for pails 
of gold while Rumpelstiltskin is spinning 
with the closet door shut. The pails may be 
nearly filled with paper padding which is 
covered on top with paper coins and pennies, 
so that the coins ee peor noise when they 
are tossed about. 

Setting: A room in a castle. There are en- 
trances at left and right. There is a small 
closet in one corner. The room may be 
furnished as elaborately as desired. A table 
and chair are the only necessary furnishings 
for Scene 1. In Scene 2, a cradle and a chair 
for the Queen should be added. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 





The Blackbird 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
PRIVATE ANCHOVY 
GENERAL CONSTERNATION 
Tue BLACKBIRD 
Tue Beauty 
Tue GENERAL’s WIFE 
Sertine: The Office of General Con- 
sternation. 
At Rise: The GENERAL ts writing at 
his desk. He looks up as there is a 
knock on the door. 


GENERAL: Come in. (Private AN- 


cHOvyY enters, dragging his rifle. He is 
sloppily dressed. He throws a careless, 


left-handed salute to the GENERAL.) 

Ancuovy: Private Anchovy reporting 
for duty as ordered, ma’am 
(Correcting) 1 mean, sir. I always 
get them mixed up. 

GENERAL (He looks over ANCHOVY 
slowly. He shakes his head in dismay): 
You’re a poor excuse for a soldier, 
Anchovy. 

Ancuovy (Cheerful): Someone had to 
be at the bottom of that old barrel, 
sir. 

GENERAL (Business-like): Anchovy, I 
am leaving for awhile and I want 
you to take charge of quarters. Un- 
derstand? 

Ancuovy: What do I do? 

GENERAL: Er . . . in your case I think it 
best if you do nothing. Just sit at 
my desk and look intelligent. You 
may get the hang of it after awhile. 


84 


(The GENERAL exits. ANCHOVY sits 
in chair, puts feet on desk, opens a 
box of the GENERAL’s cigars, takes 
one, pretends to light tt and flick ashes 
down the barrel of his rifle. A man in 
a black cape and mask — the BLacK- 
BIRD — stealthily enters. He crosses 
to the window and peers out. He then 
goes to desk, takes out papers, and be- 
gins photographing them. ANCHOVY 
watches him with mild curiosity. The 
BLACKBIRD completely ignores AN- 
CHOVY.) 

Ancuovy: I’d ask you what you are 
doing, but the General told me to do 
nothing. 

BiacksBirD (Hurries to ANCHOVY, puts 
hand on his shoulder, and looks 
dramatically upward. He holds posi- 
tion for a moment, then speaks): A 
very wise policy, son. (Rushes back 
to photography) 

Ancuovy (Casually): Who are you? 
Just so I can tell the General who 
called. 

BiacksirD (Rushing to ANcHovy and 
clapping a hand over the soldier’s 
mouth): You must not utter a word 
of my visit. You see, (Dramatically 
pauses as he wraps cloak tightly about 
himself) I am a secret agent. 

Ancuovy (Impressed): Oh! I know all 
about secret agents. They hide in 
closets and write hidden messages 
on their skins and make love to 





pretty girls and are shot by firing 
squads and... 

BLACKBIRD (Putting finger across lips): 
Shhhhh! You know too much. 
Silence, my boy, or we’ll all end up in 
a martyr’s grave. (The BLACKBIRD 
hears approaching footsteps so he 
quickly exits. The GENERAL rushes 
in.) 

GENERAL: Anchovy, we’ve just had 
news that the notorious spy, the 
Blackbird, is in camp. Keep an eye 
open. 

Ancuovy: The Blackbird just left. 
(Pointing) He went out that door. 
(Thinking to himself) Would have 
been much more spyish if he’d 
crawled through a knothole or some- 
thing. 

GENERAL (Enraged): 


You idiot! 


Couldn’t you see he was a spy? 
Ancuovy: Well. ... 
GENERAL (Pleading): Then why didn’t 


you grab him? 

Ancuovy (Shrugging): I thought he 
was for our side. 

GENERAL (Sighing as he hands AN- 
cHovy a whistle): If he comes again, 
call me with this whistle. Do you 
understand that? 

Ancuovy (Saluting awkwardly): Yes, 
sir. 

GENERAL: And Anchovy. 

Ancuovy: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL (Scowling as he puts his face 
very close to ANcHovy): Leave-my- 
cigars-alone. (The GENERAL exits. 
Ancuovy takes another cigar. The 
BLACKBIRD steals in, goes to the win- 
dow and begins making notes of what 
he sees outside. ANCHOVY is just 
about to blow the whistle when the 
BLACKBIRD rushes over and pulls it 


away. The BLACKBIRD gives AN- 
CHOVY a hurt look.) 

Buacksirp: Want to hurt my ears? 
That’s an awfully big whistle. 

Ancuovy (Pouting): The General said 
to call him if you showed up again. 
I have my ... (Thinks hard) my... 

BuiacksirpD (Helpfully): Duty to per- 
form? 

Ancuovy: That’s right. (Mechanically) 
I-have-my-duty-to-perform. 

BLacKBIRD (Pulling out whistle which 
he hands to ANcuovy): Then perform 
your duty, my boy, and at the same 
time spare my delicate ears. Here, 
try this one. (ANcHovy blows, but it 
doesn’t whistle. He tries again with 
same result.) 

Ancuovy: It doesn’t work. 

BLACKBIRD: That’s what you think, my 
boy. It’s a super-secret whistle. It 
can only be heard by the person you 
wish to call. It’s so secret even you 
can’t hear it. 

AncHovy (Holding up whistle in ad- 
miration): You mean just the Gen- 
eral can hear it? 

BLACKBIRD (Winking as he pokes 
ANCHOVY in ribs): Only the General. 
Now, I must get busy. In the mean- 
while, you call the General. (An- 
cHovy blows several times while 
BLACKBIRD goes to window. BLACK- 
BIRD is writing notes as ANCHOVY 
saunters up to look over his shoulder. 
AncHOVY looks out the window, then 
glances down at the BLACKBIRD’s 
pad. He frowns and taps BLACKBIRD 
on shoulder.) 

Ancuovy (Pointing out window): Ten 
thousand troops. (The BLACKBIRD 
nods and makes the correction on his 
pad. As he writes, ANCHOVY again 





taps him.) One hundred and twenty 
airplanes. (The BLACKBIRD nods and 
again corrects. The BLACKBIRD hears 
approaching footsteps so he quickly 
sneaks toward the door. Halfway, he 
sneaks back and picks up his ‘‘silent’”’ 
whistle which was lying alongside the 
GENERAL’s whistle on the desk. The 
BLACKBIRD extts and the GENBRAL 
rushes in.) 

Ancuovy: Oh, here you are, General. I 
thought you'd never come. Did you 
catch him? 

GENERAL: Catch whom? 

Ancuovy: The Blackbird. He just left. 
Didn’t you hear my secret whistle? 
GENERAL: You blundering idiot. I 

heard no whistle. 

Ancuovy (Picking up whistle, thinking 
it is the one given him by the Buack- 
BIRD): This is a secret whistle the 
Blackbird gave me. He said only 
you could hear it. I blew it five or six 
times. I outfoxed him, General. I let 
him hang around until I knew you’d 
show up. 

GENERAL (With rising wrath): Private 
Anchovy, I’d dismiss you from the 
army, but I’m afraid it would lower 
the morale of civilians. 

Ancnovy (Brightly): But it really 
works, General. Listen, and you 
won't hear anything. (He loudly 
blows the whistle directly into the GEN- 
ERAL’s ear. The GENERAL leaps with 
rage, but failing to find his voice, he 
just shakes his first at ANcnovy. He 
stalks half way out, then returns for 
his box of cigars with which he exits. 
A split second later he pokes his head 
back and tosses a length of rope at 
ANCHOVY. ) 

GENERAL (Shouting): Get that Black- 


bird! (He exits. The BLACKBIRD en- 
ters and begins making notes. AN- 
cHOovyY shrugs, walks apologetically to 
him.) 

Ancnovy: Sorry, but this is your last 
job. I’ve got to tie you up. (Doubi- 
ful) Mad at me? 

Biackpirp: Mad at you? My boy, 
how could you think such a thing? 
I admire you. Such unselfish patrio- 
tism! In fact I’m going to help by 
showing you how to tie me up. What 
to you think of that? 

Ancuovy (In admiration. He speaks 
regretfully): Too bad you’ll be shot 
at dawn. I’ll miss you. 

Buiacksirp (Taking rope): Now then, 
first you’ll want to bind my hands 
and arms like this; (Puts rope around 
AncHovy’s arms) then around my 
neck like this; (Rope around neck) 
then across the back and around the 
legs like this; (Rope around legs) 
then around here and here. (When 
the rope ts about half gone, ANCHOVY 
tries to help by shifting the rope in 
various ways. He ad libs, saying 
“like this?” and “is this right?” It 
ends up with both ANcHovy and the 
BLACKBIRD hopelessly tied together. 
The GENERAL rushes in and unties 
them.) 

GENERAL (Shouting offstage as he 
shoves the BLACKBIRD through door): 
Guard, take charge of this spy! 
(Turns to AncHovy) Private An- 
chovy, you are a hero.  Single- 
handed you have captured the most 
notorious of all foreign spies. Here! 
(Takes off one of his own medals and 
pins it on ANcHovy) Now, Private 
Anchovy, what else can I do for you? 

Ancuovy (Eagerly): In the scuffle I 





got hold of the Blackbird’s secret 
whistle again. Whoever you think of 
when you blow it will come. I’d like 
to try it again. 

GENERAL (Patiently): Anything you 
say, my boy. Go ahead and blow. 
(He puts fingers in his ears. ANCHOVY 
blows but no sound comes out. He and 
the GENERAL exchange glances.) 

Ancuovy (Happily): See! I told you. 
It works! 

GENERAL (J'0 himself as he rubs his 
chin): Could it be, I wonder . . .? 
(To AncHovy as he grabs whistle) 
Such silliness. Here, Ill think of 
someone. (Thinking) Let’s see... 
oh, ves. (Blows whistle and gives it 
back to ANcnuovy) That should end 
that foolishness once and for all. 
(The door opens and a luscious 


Beauty walks in. She strolls up to 
AncHovy and without stopping takes 
his arm and they walk toward opposite 
door.) 

Beauty (To Ancuovy): Did you call 
me, big boy? (ANcuovy grins back at 
the GENERAL as he exits wiih the 
Beauty. The GENERAL stares in 
amazement. ) 

GENERAL (Muttering to himself as he 
paces): It works. . . . (Incredulously) 
It actually works. ... It... (He fear- 
fully covers his cheeks with his hands 
as a thought strikes him. He backs 
frantically away from the door. He 
gasps.) It works ... ! (Through the 
door sweeps a homely woman.) 

Wire: Did you call me, darling? 

GENERAL (Collapsing): My wife! 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue BLACKBIRD 
Characters: 5 male. (It will add to the humor 
of the play if the parts of the Beauty and 
the Wife are taken by boys.) 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Private Anchovy wears a private’s 
uniform; he is sloppily dressed. General 
Consternation may wear a fancy uniform 
with many colorful medals pinned to his 
chest. The Blackbird is dressed in black, 
and wears a huge black cape and a black 
mask. The Beauty might wear an evening 
gown. The Wife wears a ridiculous hat, 
tennis shoes and a dress. 

Properties: Rifle for Private Anchovy; camera, 
whistle, pad and pencil for the Blackbird; 
whistle and rope for the General. 

Setting: The General’s office. A large window 
is upstage center. The only necessary 
furnishings for the room are a desk and a 
chair. A large box of cigars is on the desk, 
one Sem are papers in the drawers of the 
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esk. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Julius Caesar 


by William Shakespeare 
Adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 


SooTHsAYER 
Jutius CABSAR 
Cassius 
Brutus 
Lucius 
CALPURNIA 
Mark ANTONY 
Men, three 
WoMEN, two 
PINDARUS 
SOLDIER 
STRATO 
SoorHsayER (Jn 
Caesar! Caesar! 
of March! 
Music: Forbidding theme, in and under. 
Sounp: Clamor of mob in background. 
SoorusaYER (Off mike): Caesar! 
CarsarR: Ha! Who calls? 
Cassius (Calling out): Bid every noise 
be still. Peace ho! Caesar speaks! 
Sounpb: Clamor of mob subsides. 
CaxgsaR: Who is it in the press that 
calls on me? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the 
music, 
Cry “Caesar.” 
turned to hear. 
SoorHsaYER (Off mike, warningly) : Be- 
ware the Ides of March! 
CaxEsAR: What man is that? 


ominous tones): 
Beware the Ides 


Speak: Caesar is 


Playing time: 25 minutes. 


Cassius: A soothsayer bids you beware 
the Ides of March! 

Caxrsar: He is a dreamer; let us leave 
him: pass. 

Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Burst of shouting and applause 
of mob in background. 

Brutus: What means this shouting, 
Cassius? I do fear the people choose 
Caesar for their king. 

Casstus: Aye, Brutus, do you fear it? 
Then must I think you would not 
have it so. 

Brutus: I would not, Cassius, yet I 

love him well. 

But wherefore do.you hold me here 

so long? 

What is it that you would impart to 
me? 
Sounn: Another shout from the mob. 
Brutus: Another general shout! 

I do believe that these applauses are 

For some new honors that are heaped 

on Caesar. 

Cassrus: Why, man, he doth bestride 

the narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his legs and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable 

graves. 

Men at some time are masters of 

their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 

stars 





But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings. 
Brutus: What mean you, Cassius, 
friend; | bid you speak! 
Cassrus: Brutus and Caesar: 
should be in that Caesar? 
Why should that name be sounded 
more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair 
a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the 
mouth as well. 
Now in the names of all the gods at 
once, 
Upon what meat doth this our 
Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou 
are shamed! 
Rome,. thou hast lost the breed of 
noble bloods! 
When could they say till now that 
talked of Rome 
That her wide walls encompassed 
but one man? 
Brutus: What you would work me to, 
I have some aim: 
How I have thought of this and of 
these times, 
I shall recount hereafter; for this 
present, 
I would not, so with love I might en- 
treat you, 
Be any further moved. 
have said 
I will consider; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear, and find a 
time 
Both meet to hear and answer such 
high things. 
(Fading) For this time, 
Cassius, I will leave you. 
Cassius (In close): Well, Brutus, thou 
art noble; yet, I see 


what 


What you 


worthy 


Thy honorable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed: therefore 
it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with 
their likes; 
For who so firm that cannot be se- 
duced? 
Caesar doth bear me hard; but he 
loved Brutus: 
If I were Brutus now and he were 
Cassius, 
He should not humor me. I will this 
night, 
In several hands, in at his windows 
throw, 
As if they came from several citizens, 
Writing, all tending to the great 
opinion 
That Rome holds of his 
wherein obscurely 
Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced 
at: 
And after this, let Caesar seat him 
sure; 
For we will shake him, or worse days 
endure. 
Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
Brutus (Calling out): Lucius! Is the 
taper in my study lighted? 
Lucius (Fading on): The taper burneth 
in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint I 
found 
This letter thus sealed up, and I am 
sure 
It did not lie there when I went to 
bed. 
Brutus: Give me it here. Is not to- 
morrow, boy, the Ides of March? 
Luctvus: I know not, sir. 
Brutus: Look in the calendar, and 
bring me word. 
Lucrus (Fading): I will, sir. 


name, 





Brutus: And now to focus thought 
upon this letter. 
Sounp: Paper being torn open. 
Brutus (Reading): “Brutus, thou 
sleep’st: awake and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, — (Reading to himself) 
Speak, strike, redress. 
Brutus, thou sleep’st: awake.” 
Such instigations have been often 
dropped 
Where I have took them up. 
“Shall Rome, etc.,” Thus must I 
piece it out: 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s 
awe? What, Rome? 
My ancestors did from the streets of 
Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was 
called a king. 
“Speak, strike, redress.” Am I en- 
treated 
To speak and strike? O Rome, I 
make thee promise, 
If the redress will follow, thou re- 
ceivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of 
Brutus! 
Lucius (Fading on): Sir, March is 
wasted fifteen days. 
Brutus: ’Tis good. Get you to bed; it 
is not day. 
Lucius (Fading): I will, my lord. Good 
night. 
Brutus: Since Cassius first did whet 
me against, Caesar 
I have not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful 
thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a_ hideous 
dream : 
The genius and the mortal instru- 
ments 


Are then in council, and the state of 
man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 
Music: Portentous theme, in and under. 
Casstus: Good Brutus, hail; your join- 
ing in our plan 
Has met with pleasure of the highest 
sort. 
Before we proceed, I would a ques- 
tion ask: 
Shall no man else be touched, but 
only Caesar? 
I think it is not meet Mark Antony 
Should outlive Caesar. Let them fall 
together, 
For in life they stand firm friends 
together. 
Brutus: Our course will seem too 
bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack 
the limbs, 
Like wrath in death and envy after- 
wards; 
For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butch- 
ers, Cassius. 
As for Mark Antony, think not of 
him; 
For he can do no more than Caesar’s 
arm 
When Caesar’s head is off. 
Cassius: Yet I fear him, 
For in the ingrafted love he bears to 
Caesar — 
Brutus: Alas, good Cassius, do not 
think of him: 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought and die 
for Caesar. 


There is no fear in him; let him not 
die; 





Te) be 


_> 


For he will live and laugh at this 
hereafter. 
Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 
Sounp: Thunder and rain softly in 
background. 
CaLpuRNIA: What mean you, Caesar? 
Think you to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house 
today. 
Caxsar: Caesar shall forth: the Ides of 
March are come. 
CatpurNiA: Aye, husband Caesar, 
come but not yet gone. 
Last night was filled with strange 
and awful deeds. 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did 
groan, 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal 
about the streets. 
O Caesar! These things are beyond 
all use, 
And I do fear them. 
Carsar: Yet, wife Calpurnia, Caesar 
shall go forth, 
For these predictions, awful though 
they be, 
Are to the world in general as to 
Caesar. 
CaLPpuRNIA: When beggars die, there 
are no comets seen; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth 
the death of princes. 
Carsar: Cowards die many times be- 
fore their death; 
The valiant never taste of death but 
once. 
Give me my robe, Calpurnia; I will 
go. 
Music: Portentous theme, in and under. 
Caxrsar (Surprised): Gentlemen, what 
brings thee before me? Why do you 
stop me, here in the senate-house? 
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Speak, Casca, Cinna, Trebonius; 
Cassius, speak! What? Swords 
drawn? 
Sounpb: Swords being unsheathed. 
Cassius (With force): Speak, hands, 
for me! Dagger find your mark! 
Death to the tyrant! 
Ap Lis: Tumult of conspirators. 
CaEsar (Gasping in pain): Ligarius . . . 
and Metellus Cimber? Do you stab 
me also? (In despair) Et tu, Brute? 
Then fall, Caesar! 
Casstus (Loudly): Caesar, 
Caesar, is now dead! 
Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 
Cassius (Shouting jubilantly) : Liberty! 
Freedom! Tyranny is dead! Run 
hence, proclaim, cry it about the 
streets! 
People and senators, be not aff- 
righted ; 
Fly not; stand still: ambition’s debt 
is paid. 
Brutus: But here comes Caesar’s 
friend, Mark Antony. 
Antony (Fading on): O mighty Caesar! 
dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, tri- 
umphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare 
thee well. 
Brutus: Antony, we know that you 
must grieve, 
For Caesar was your love. But this 
we ask: 
Only be patient till we have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves 
with fear, 
And then we will deliver to you the 
cause 
Why I, that did love Caesar, when I 
struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 


tyrant 





Antony: I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody 

hand. 
Cassius: Say, what compact mean 
you to have with us? 

Will you be pricked in number of our 

friends, 

Or shall we on, and not depend on 

you? 
Antony: Friends am I with you all and 
love you all, 

Upon this hope that you shall give 

me reasons 

Why and wherein Caesar was dan- 

gerous. 
Brutus: Or else were this a savage 
spectacle: 

Our reasons are so full of good regard 

That were you, Antony, the son of 

Caesar, 

You should be satisfied. 
Antony: That’s all I seek: 

And am moreover suitor that I may 

Produce his body to the market 

place, 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a 

friend, 

Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Brutus: You shall, Mark Antony. 
Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
Sounp: Murmur of mob in background. 
Brutus: Romans, countrymen, and 

lovers! hear me for my cause, and 

be silent, that you may hear. If 
there be any in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Caesar’s, to him I say 
that Brutus’ love to Caesar was no 
less than his. If then that friend de- 
mand why Brutus rose against 

Caesar, this is my answer — Not 

that I loved Caesar less, but that I 

loved Rome more. Had you rather 

Caesar were living, and die all slaves, 


than that Caesar were dead, to live 
all free men? As Caesar loved me, I 
weep for him; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honor him; but as he was ambitious, 
I slew him. There is tears for his 
love; joy for his fortune; honor for 
his valor; and death for his ambition. 
Who is here so base that would be a 
bondman? Who is here so rude that 
would not be a Roman? Who is here 
so vile that will not love his country? 
If any, speak: for him have I of- 
fended. I pause for a reply. 

Mos (Ad lib, loudly calling out): None, 
Brutus, none! 

Brutus: Then none have I offended. 
I have done no more to Caesar than 
you shall do to Brutus. Here comes 
his body, mourned by Mark Antony. 
With this I depart — that as I slew 
my best lover for the good of Rome, 
I have the same dagger for myself, 
when it shall please my country to 
need my death. 

Mos (Ad lib): Live, Brutus! 
Live! . 

ist Man: Let him be Caesar! 

2np Woman: Caesar’s better parts 
shall be crowned in Brutus! 

lst Woman: We'll bring him to his 
house with shouts and clamors! 

Brutus: My countrymen .. . 

lst Man: Peace ho! Brutus speaks! 

Brutus: Good countrymen, let me de- 

part alone, 

And for my sake, stay here with 
Antony: 

Do grace to Caesar’s corpse, and 
grace his speech, 

Tending to Caesar’s glories, which 
Mark Antony 

By our permission is allowed to make. 


Live! 








2np Woman: Stay ho! 
Mark Antony! 
Mos (Ad lib): Stay! 
Listen! 
Antony: Friends, Romans, country- 
men, lend me your ears: 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
him. 
The evil that men do lives after 
them; 
The good is oft interred with their 
bones; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble 
Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious: 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar an- 
swered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the 
rest,— 
For Brutus is an honorable man; 
So are they all, all honorable men,— 
Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just 
to me: 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives 
home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general cof- 
fers fill: 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 
When the poor have cried, Caesar 
hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner 
stuff: 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly 
crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse: was this 
ambition? 


And let us hear 


Mark Antony! 


Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus 
spoke, 
But here am I to speak what I do 
know. 
You all did love him once, — not 
without cause: 
What cause withholds you then to 
mourn for him? 
O judgment! thou art fled to brut- 
ish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 
Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with 
Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to 
me. 
2npD Man: Methinks there is much rea- 
son in his sayings. 
Ist Woman: Caesar has had great 
wrong! 
3rD Man: He would not take the 
crown. Is that ambition? 
lst Man: There’s not a nobler man in 
Rome than Antony. 
2np Woman: Poor soul! His eyes are 
red as fire with weeping. 
lst Man: Now mark him, he begins 
again to speak. 
Antony: But yesterday the word of 
Ceasar might 
Have stood against the world: now 
lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him rever- 
ence. 
Now make a ring about the corpse of 
Caesar 
And let me show you him that was 
tyrant. 
Shall I descend? And will you give 
me leave? 
Mos (Ad lib): Come down. Descend. 





You shall have leave. 
Antony: Nay, press not so upon me; 
stand far off. 
Mos (Ad lib): Stand back; room; bear 
back. 
Antony: If you have tears, prepare to 
shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle — 
Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dag- 
ger through: 
See what a rent the envious Casca 
made: 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus 
stabb’d; 
And, as he pluckt his cursed steel 
away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar fol- 
low’d it; 
For Brutus, as you know, was 
Caesar’s angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly 
Caesar loved him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of 
all; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him 
stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than trai- 
tors’ arms, 
Quite vanquisht him; then burst his 
mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his 
face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s 
statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great 
Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my country- 
men! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell 
down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourisht over 
us. 





O, now you weep; and, I perceive, 
you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious 
drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you when 
you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look 
you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, 
with traitors. 
lst Woman: O piteous spectacle! 
2np Man: Most noble Caesar! 
3RD Man: We'll revenge his death! 
Ist Man: We'll mutiny! We'll burn 
the house of Brutus! 
Mos (Ad lib): Revenge! To Brutus’ 
house! Let not a traitor live! 
Most noble Caesar! (The angry 
voices of the mob fade away.) 
Antony (Jn close): Now let it work. 
Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 
Music: Dramatic, angry theme, in and 
under. 
Sounp: Drum roll, slightly off mike. 
Brutus: Come in, good Cassius. Wel- 
come! 
Now sit we close about this taper 
here, 
And call in question our necessities. 
Cassius, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius and Mark 
Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty 
power, 
Bending their expedition toward 
Philippi. 
Casstus: Myself have letters of the 
self-same tenor, 
Concerning the newly-formed trium- 
virate, 
Octavius, Antony and Lepidus. 





Brutvs: What do you think of march- 

ing to Philippi presently? 

Cassius: I do not think it good. 

Brutus: Your reason? 

Cassius: This it is: 

Tis better that the enemy seek us: 

So shall he waste his means, weary 
his soldiers, 

Doing himself offense; whilst we ly- 
ing still 

Are full of rest, defense and nimble- 
ness. 

Brutus: Good reasons must of force 

give way to better. 

The people ’twixt Philippi and this 
ground 

Do stand but in forced affection. 

The enemy, marching along by them, 

By them shall make a fuller number 
up; 

From which advantage we shall cut 
him off 

If at Philippi we do face him there. 

The deep of night has crept upon 
our talk, 

And nature must obey necessity ; 

There is no more to say? 

Cassius: No more. Good night. (Fad- 
ing) Early tomorrow we will rise and 
hence. 

Brutus: Noble, noble Cassius, good 
night and good repose. (Calling) 
Lucius, my gown! Here is my book. 
Let me see, is not the leaf turned 
down where I left reading? Here it 
is, I think. 

Music: Eerie theme, sneak in and hold 
under. 

Brutus: How ill this taper burns! Ha! 

who comes here? 

I think it is the weakness of mine 
eyes 

That shapes a monstrous apparition. 
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It comes upon me. 
thing? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or 
some devil, 

That makest my blood cold, and my 
hair to stare? 

Speak to me what thou art! 

Carsar (In a ghostly, sepulchral tone) : 
Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Brutus: Why comest thou? 

Caxrsar: To tell thee thou shalt see me 
at Philippi. 

Brutus: Well; then I shall see thee 
again? 

Carsar (Fading; mysteriously): Aye, 
at Philippi. 

Brutus: Why, I will see thee at 

Philippi then. 

Now I have taken heart, thou 
vanishest. 

Ill spirit, I would hold more talk 
with thee! 

Carsar (Off mike): At Philippi, Marcus 
Brutus. At Philipiiiii! 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Battle noises softly in back- 
ground throughout remainder of play. 

Cassius: O look, Pidarus, look! 

Prnparus: Fly further off, my lord, 

fly further off; 

Mark Antony is in your tents, my 
lord: 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far 
off. 

Cassius: This hill is far enough. Look, 
Look, Pindarus; are those my tents 
where I perceive the fire? 

Prnparvus: They are, my lord. 

Casstus (Despondently): Come down; 

behold no more. 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my own tents taken before 
my face! 


Art thou any 





Come hither, Sirrah!: 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy 

life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come 

now, keep thy oath; 

Now be a freeman; and with this 

good sword, 

That ran through Caesar’s bowels, 

search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer: here, take 

thou the hilts; 

And when my face is covered — as 

"tis now, 
Guide thou the sword. (Gasps) 
Caesar, thou art revenged, 

Even with the sword that killed thee. 
Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 
Soxprer (Off mike): Fly, my lord, fly! 
Brutus: Hence! I will follow! 

I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy 

lord: 

Thou art a fellow of good respect; 

Hold then my sword, and turn away 

thy face, 

While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, 

Strato? 
Srrato: Give me your hand first: fare 
you well, my lord. 
Brutus: Farewell, good Strato. Caesar, 
now be still; (Gasps, dying) 


I killed not thee with half so good 
a will. 


Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 
Antony (Fading on): What man is 


that? Strato, where is thy master? 


Srrato: Free from the bondage most 


of us are in; 

You conquerors can but make a fire 
of him; 

For Brutus only overcame himself, 

And no man else hath honor by his 
death. 


Antony: How died your master, 


Strato? 


Srrato: I held the sword, and he did 


run on it. 


Antony: This was the noblest Roman 


of them all: 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great 
Caesar ; 

He only, in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one 
of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might 
stand up 

And say to all the world, “This was a 
man!’’ 


Music: Tragic theme, full to climactic 


finish. 
THE END 





% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS * 
* in January and February * 


* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 
* 


Janvary 1 — New Year's Day * 


Junior and Senior High Lower Grades 

Harry New Year Docror Time's Orrice 
Middle Grades Harry New Year 

Boy wrrs a Future Our or THe CLock 
Radio Hapry Howipays 

Tue Lavrence Boy (from Little Women) Retucrant New YEAR 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Tue Names He Lovep ro Hear Tue Lincotn Coat 
A Lieut in DarKNEss ad he — 
Goo: HE Lincotn UMBRELLA 
i Coeaceneneeee A Lerrer To Lincotn (All-Girl) 


inse Geanow Lrvine Up To Lincotn 
Fepnu aaa Faexzr A Lincotn Museum 
HE Lincotn Heart Lower Grades 
Pin-Up Pats (All-Girl) Lincotn’s Buckskin BritcHEs 
Tue Missine Linc A Present rrom ABE 
Guory Roap Brarupay Girt 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Junior and Senior High New Hearts For Otp 
Happy VALeNnTiINne’s Dar Have A Heart 


To My VALENTINE Waar... No Hearts? 

Curr anp ComPpaNy Hearts, TARTS, AND VALENTINES 

Say Ir Wiru FLowenrs Tue VALENTINE Box (Skit) 

i Tasume 

HANGE or Hearts 
Lower Grades 
ansenmecmaned Tue Sroven Heart (All-Girl) 
Somesopy's VALENTINE 

Middle Grades Tue VALENTINE FAMILY 

VALENTINE STARDUST Tue Messace or THe Hearts 

A Kinpiy Hearr VALENTINE SALE 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Ler Georce Do Ir 
Tux Best Pouicr Tue Yorxtrown Lass 
Baxe A Cuerry Piz A Guipe ror Georce WASHINGTON 
Pin-Up Paxs (All-Girl) In Honor or WASHINGTON 
A Dare wits WaAsHINGTON Betsy Ross ‘ 
Sausaces AND GENERAL WASHINGTON Marta Wasuinoton’s Spy 
Fusavany FRensy Vattey Force Was Never Lixe Tus 
Ks TO GeorGe WASHINGTON 
Corn MEAL anp Porrry 
Tue Wasuinetons Siepr Here Lower Grades 
Pretupe To Vicrory Wasuineton’s Goto Burron 
Fines at Vauitzy Forces Tue Boy Wuo Coutp Nor Tauzt A Liz 
Artic TREASURE 
Middle Grades Tue Srars AND STRIPES 
Enter Greorce WAsHINGTO Visitor TO Mount VERNON 
Wasuinetron Marcuss ON (A living newspaper) Grorce Wasnincton Comes TO Town 
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Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 








New Publications 





SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS 
by Vernon Howard 

Thirty royalty-free comedies and skits for boys of 
all ages. The light-hearted mixture of sense and 
nonsense in these plays wil! have sure-fire appeal for 
both casts and audiences. This book will solve play- 
giving problems for boys’ club directors, teachers, 
scoutmasters, camp counselors, and other youth 
leaders. Simple and easy-to-stage plays. 

Middle Grades and Junior High 201 pages; $3.00 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 

The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramatized in this new 
collection of original program material for young 
people. This book contains royalty-free one-act 
plays, playlets, group readings, poems, songs, recita- 
tions, prayers, and toasts. Effective classroom and 
assembly programs may be arranged in combina- 
tions suitable for various grade levels. Informative, 
entertaining, and easy to produce. 


Lower Grades through High School 296 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PRO- 
GRAMS 

by Aileen Fisher 

Teen, poems, skits, songs, readings. 

Lower and Middle Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTSt 
by Marjorie Paradis 

12 sparkling comedies for girls 
Junior High and High School 230 pages; $2.50 
TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYSt 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

A new collection of holiday plays 
Junior High and High School 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR 
GIRLS 


442 pages; $3.50 
BOYS AND 


by Aileen Fisher 
Plays, poems, skits, readings 
Lower Grades through Junior High, 394 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG 
PLAYERS 

by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

23 comedies of family life 


Junior High and High School 373 pages; $3.50 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDRENt* 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Giant collection of plays 


Lower and Middle Grades 886 pages; $4.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 
by Samuel 8. Richmond 
33 vecational guidance plays 


Junior High and High School 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt* 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
24 plays for important holidays 


Middle Grades and Junior High 397 pages; $3.00 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt 
by Helen Louise Miller 
20 comedies for holidays 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERSt 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
50 plays for all occasions 


Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 
24 historical dramas 


Junior High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt 
edited by A. 8. Burack 
26 traditional and modern plays 


Lower Grades through Junior High, 264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLEt* 
by Walter Hackett 
15 classics adapted for radio 


Junior High and High School 277 pages; $2.75 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt* 
by Helen Louise Miller 
22 one-act comedies 


Junior High and High School 432 pages; $3.50 


*Recommended in-the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











